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Dr. Raw’s communication, to us on the 
subject of his Report, which was begun last 
week, resumes aud conchides.as follows ; 

When the Esquimaux.haye an object to 
gain, they will not hesitate to tell a false- 
head, but they cannot lie with a good grace ; 
“they, cannot, lie like truth,” as ¢ivilised men 
do... Their fabrications are so, silly and ridi- 
culous, aud it is so easy to make them 
contradict themselves by a. slight cross- 
questioning, that. the falsehood is easily dis- 
covered, { could give a number of instances 
of this, but shall confine myself to two. 

When Sir John, Richardson descended the 
M‘Kenzie in 1848, a great number of Ksqui- 
maux came off in their canoes ; they told us 
that on an island to which they pointed, a 
number of wliite people had. been living for 
some time; that they had been living there 
all winter, and that we ought to land to see 
them. Their story was altogether so inere- 
dible, that we could not have a moment’s 
doubt or difficulty in tracing its object. They 
wished to get us on shore in order to have a 
better opportunity of puiaging our boats, as 
they did those of Sir John Franklin ; for it 
must, be remembered that the Esquimaux at 
the: M‘Kenzie and to the westward are dit- 
ferent from any of those to the eastward, 
The former, notwithstanding the frequent 
efforts. of the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
effect a peace, are at constant war with the 
Louchoux , Indians, and consequently with 
the “white men,” as they think the latter, 
by. supplying guns and ammunition to the 
Louchoux, are their allies. 

Another instance excited much interest 
in England when it was first made known 
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tale at its proper value; at least Sir John Rich- 
ardson and I did—and the first is high autho- 
rity. Indeed; throughout the whole of Captain 
or Commander M‘Clure’s communication 
with the natives in the neighbourhood of the 
M'‘Kenzie, he appears to have been admirably 
imposed upon by them. Let us again get at 
a fact or two. 

He is told by a chief that the Esquimaux 
go so far to the westward to trade, instead of 
to the M‘Kenzie, “because, at the latter 
place, the white man had given the Indians 
very bad water, which killed many and made- 
others foolisl: (drunk), and that they would 
not have any such water. From this it 
evidently appears that the Company lose 
annually many valuable skins, which find 
their way to the Colvill instead of to the 
M‘Kenzie.” 

Let us quietly examine the above state- 
ments. It is well known that since the 
M‘Kenzie has been discovered, ardent spirits 
have not been admitted within the district, for 
the natives, At present, and for many years 
back spirits or wines have not been allowed to 
enter the M‘Kenzie or its neighbouring dis- 
trict of Athabasca, as allowances for either 
officers or men in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s service, so that the natives might not 
have it to say that we took for ourselves 
what we would not give to them. We do not 
know, nor do I think that there are, any Rus- 
sian trading posts on the Colvill. The true 
reason that these Esquimaux do not trade 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company is, that the 
former are constantly at war with the Lou- 
choux. Frequent attempts have been made to 
effect a reconciliation between these tribes, 
but hitherto without success. 

Captain M‘Clure tells us that the Esqui- 


here, It, was reported to Captain M‘Clure | maux informed him that “they had no com- 
by an Esquimaux, that one of a party of! munication with any person belonging to the 
white men had been killed by one of his| Great River” (M‘Kenzie) ; yet, strange to say, 


tribe’ near Point Warren, | That the white 
men built a house there, but nobody knew 


| 


he intrusts the very despatches in which this 
is mentioned, to natives of the same tribe, 


how they.came, as they. had. no boat; and | and indulges the hope that his “letter may 
that they went inland. “When asked “when | reach the Hudson’s Bay Company this year,” 
this took place?” the reply was, that’ “it | (one thousand eight hundred and fifty). In 


might be last year or when I was a child.” 


another case, Captain M‘Clare mentions 


ow any one could place any faith in such | that he gave a gun and ammunition to an 
a report,as, this, I am at,a less te discover. | Esquimaux chief, to deliver a despatch into 
Any nian at‘all acquainted with the ‘native | the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 


character, would in a moment set down this | any 
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a bad plan, but worst of allin that of a sa- 
vage with whom you are anecamenren? and 
on whom you have no hold. Had the pay 
depended upon the performance of the ser- 
vice, the despatch might have had some 
chance of reaching its destination. 

I have had some opportunities of studying 
Esquimaux character ; and, from what I have 
seen, I consider them superior to all the tribes 
of red men in America. In their domestic 
relationship they show a bright example to 
the most civilised people. They are dutiful 
sons and daughters, kind brothers and sisters, 
and most affectionate parents. So wellis the 
first of these qualities understood among 
them, that a large family is considered wealth 
by a father and mother—for, the latter well 
know that they will be carefully tended by 
their offspring, well clothed and fed, whilst a 
scrap of skin or a morsel of food is to be 
obtained, as long as a spark of life remains ; 
and, after death, that their bodies will be 
properly placed either on or under the ground, 
according to the usage of the tribe. 

Ido not stand alone in the high opinion I 
have formed of the Esquimaux character. 
At the Hudson’s Bay Company’s establish- 
ments of Fort George on the east, and 
Churchill on the west, coast of Hudson's 
Bay, where the Esquimaux visit, they are 
looked upon in an equally favourable light. 
The Moravian missionaries on the Labra- 
dor coast find the Esquimaux honest and 


trustworthy, and employ them constantly 
and almost exclusively as domestic servants, 
The report of the residents in the Danish 
settlements on the west shores of Greenland, 
is no less favourable ; and although I have no 
special authority for saying so, I believe 
that Captain Perring’s opimions are similar. 


During the two winters I passed at Repulse 
Bay, I had men with me who had been, at 
some time of their lives, in all parts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories. These 
men assured me that they had never seen 
Indians so decorous, obliging, unobtrusive, 
orderly, and friendly, as the Esquimaux, 

Oh ! some one may remark, perhaps they 
have some private reason for this. 

Now,my men had not any “ private reason” 
for saying so. I firmly believe, and can 
almost positively assert, that no case of im- 
proper intercourse took place between them 
and the natives of Repulse Bay during the 
two seasons I remained there—which is more, 
I suspect, than most of the commanders of 
parties to the Arctic Sea can truthfully affirm. 
A number of instances (principally ship- 
wrecks), are brought forward to show that 
cannibalism has not been usually resorted to 
in cases of extreme want ; that it is the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Yet not one of those pro- 

erly represent the probable position of Sir 
5 ohn Franklin’s party. In all the cases 
above alluded to, the parties sufferi 
deprived of water as well as of food, 
know that.when any one suffers from two 
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painful sensations, but painful in different 
degrees, the more severe of the two prevents 
the lesser from being felt. 

Thirst causes a far more painful sensation 
than hunger, and consequently, whilst the 
first remains unappeased, the pangs of the 
other are very slightly, if at all, felt, In 
the case of Franklin’s party, their thirst 
could be easily assuaged, a consequently 
the pangs of hunger would be felt the more 
intensely. Even Franklin’s former disastrous 
journey (from the narrative of which large 
extracts have been made) is not a parallel case. 
In it the suffering party had generally 
something or other every few days to allay 
the cravings of hunger. They had pieces of 
old leather, tripe de roche, and an infusion of 
the tea-plant. Unfortunately, near the mouth 
of Back’s Fish River, there are none of 
the above named plants, — nothing but a 
barren waste with scarcely a blade of 
grass upon it. Much stress is laid on the 
moral character and the admirable discipline 
of the crews of Sir John Franklin’s ships, 
What their state of discipline may have 
been I cannot say, but their conduct at the 
very last British port they entered was not 
such as to make those who knew it, consider 
them very deserving of the high eulogium 
passed upon them in Household Words. 
Nor can we say that the men, in extreme 
eases of privation, would maintain that state 
of subordination so requisite in all cases 
but more especially during danger an 
difficulty. 

We have, I am sorry to say, but too many 
recent instances of disagreement and differ- 
ences among the officers employed on the 
Arctic service, It is well known in naval 
circles that, in one vessel which has not yet 
arrived from the north, there will be two 
or three courts martial as soon as she reaches 
home. To place much dependence on the 
obedience and good conduct of the eompara- 
tively uneducated seamen, if exposed to the 
utmost extremes of distress, when their 
superiors, without having any such excuse, 
have forgotten themselves on a point of such 
vital importance, would be very unreason- 
able. Besides, seamen generally consider 
themselves, when they have lost their ship 
and set foot on shore, as being freed from 
that strict discipline to which they would 
readily submit themselves when on board, 

As these observations have already attained 
a much greater length than I at first antici- 
pated, I shall refrain from mentioning, as 1 in- 
tended, one or two iustances of persous fully 
as well educated as the generality of picked 
seamen «snally are, brought up as 
Christians, having, in cases of extreme want, 
had recourse to the “last resource,” as a 
means of maintaining life. 

I am aware of the difficulties I have to. 
encounter in replying to the article on the 
“Lost. Arctic Voyagers.” That the author 
of that article is a writer,of very great ability 
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and practice, and that he makes the best 
use of both to prove his opinions, is very 
evident. Besides, he takes the popular view of 
the question, which is agreat point in his favour. 
To oppose this, I have nothing but a small 
amount of practical knowledge of the ques- 
tion at issue, with a few facts to support my 
views and opinions; but, I can only throw 
them together in a very imperfect and un- 
connected form, as I have little experience in 
writing, and, like many men who have led a 
wandering and stirring life, have a great dis- 
like to it. It is seldom that a man can do 
well what is disagreeable to him. 

That my opinions remain exactly the same 
as they were when my report to the Admi- 
ralty was written, may be inferred from all I 
have now stated. 

That twenty or twenty-five Esquimaux 
could, for two months together, continue to 
repeat the same story without variation in 
any material point, and adhere firmly to it, in 
spite of all sorts of cross-questioning, is to me 
the clearest proof that the information they 
gave me was founded on fact. 

That. the “white men” were not mur- 
dered by the natives, but that they died of 
starvation, is, to my mind, equally beyond a 
doubt. 

In conclusion, let me remark, that I fully 
appreciate the kind, courteous, and flattering 
manner in which my name is mentioned by 
the writer on the subject of the lost Arctic 
Voyagers. 


COLONEL QUAGG’S CONVERSION, 


Some of our religions in the States are not 
over well paid. Down Pankington way, now, 
they have a religion with a chandelier ; at 
least the chapel in which Reverend Rufus P. 
Pillsbury officiates has one. That religion 
has a bell, and a weathercock, and a flight of 
steps of General Buffam’s patent scagliola 
adamant, and columns with Corinthian 
fixings outside—bright and handsome. There’s 
another religion there, though, that has no 
better chapel than a loft, formerly used for 
warehousing dry goods; and our citizens 
have to go to ar up a ladder, and 
through a trap-door. Elder Peabody Eagle 
proposed that they should have a crane out- 
side the building, as was the case in Bageby 
Brothers’, the former proprietors’ time, and so 
hoist the congregation up like cotton or mo- 
lasses ; but the proposition, though practical, 
was thought irreverent, and came to nothing. 
Reverend Doctor Nathan Fowler, who offi- 
ciated over the dry goods, was very poorly 
off. Indeed, people said that he had nothing 
under his black doctor of divinity’s gown 
but a shirt and pants, and that his whole 
income did not amount to two hundred dolls. 
a-year ; whereas Reverend Rufus P. Pills- 
bury had a clear seven or eight hundred ; 
besides a store of silk gowns as stiff as 
boards and that rustled Beautifully : white 
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eambric handkerchiefs by the whole dozen ; a 
real diamond ring; starched collars and 
bands by scores ; and better than all, the run 
of all his congregation’s sympathies and 
houses, which was worth I don’t know how 
many corneakes, cups of tea every day ; and 
comforters, over-shoes, umbrellas, gold 
watches, silver teapots, self-acting coffee- 
biggins and select libraries of theology, given 
or sent to him inthe way of testimonials in 
the course of the year, without end. Folks do 
say, too, that when Reverend Rufus was in 
the ministry down South, before he came to 
Punkington, he was even still richer in 
worldly goods, for that he owned something 
mentionable in niggers. But you know how 
folks will talk. 

Punkington is in Buffum county, Mass. 
There are a good many religions there. 
They don’t quite hate each other ; strive, 
speechify, write and talk against each other, as 
seems to be indispensable with orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy in Britain. Each religion gets along 
pretty wellas itcan: some grandly, some poorly, 
from Reverend Rufus P. Pillsbury, with hig 
chandelier, stiff silk gown and diamond ring, 
down to Reverend Lovejoy Snowdrop, who is 
quite black, and preaches to the coloured 
people (they can sing, some—coloured people 
can) down in a little crazy affair sot up with 
planks and sailcloth down close to the wharf, 
that is more like a wash-house than a chapel. 

It may be ten years ago that there was a 
religion in rather a small way in Punkington, 
ealled the Grace-Walking Brethren. They 
had originally been called the Punkington 
Seceders ; but, coalescing with Reverend Py- 
grave Clapp—who had just sloped from Coono- 
polis, Ga., where he had had a slight difficulty 
with the citizens on the Freesoil (whole 
ticket) question, which ended by his being 
ridden on a rail out of the state, and a 
report being spread abroad that the dark- 
ness of his complexion came from his having 
been tarred ; and that under his clothes he 
was feathered like a bird—coalescing with 
this persecuted Testifier, the amalgamated 
ticket was thenceforward known as Grace- 
Walking. They encountered some little oppo- 
sition at first. The Baal-Peor congregation 
(brass band connéction) felt it incumbent 
upon them to denounce and repndiate the 
Grace-Walkers as Erastians, Arminians, Soci- 
nians, nigger-saviors, money-diggers, and 
traders in shin-plaisters. Reverend Lysander 
Sphoon published a card in the Punkington 
Sphynx and Commercial Advertiser, in which 
he accused Reverend Barkley Baggs of the 
Grace-Walkers of whittling in the pulpit, 
chewing in the vestry, and having a bust of 
Tom Paine over his bookcase. Reverend 
B. B. retorted by another card in the Punk- 
ington Sibyl and North and South Buffum 
Oracle, in which he alluded to the well- 
known story of Reverend L. Sphoon having 
been in early life in Sing Sing penitentiary 
for picking up things on the wharf; adding 
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some little anecdotes concerning what he had} waken snakes and rile monkies was Colonel 


done subsequently in the wooden nutmeg 
trade, the clocks-that-wouldn’t-figure trade, 
the school-teaching trade, the tarred-oakum- 
imitation-India-rubber trade, the temperance 
lecturing trade, and the whiskey selling trade. 
He regretted that his sacerdotal character 
precluded him from cowhiding Reverend L. 
Sphoon the first time he met him in town ; 
but offered to match any one of his lay-elders 
against his opponent’s deacons, and to forfeit 
fifty dolls. if the former left'a strip of skin 
broader than a finger on the body of the 
latter after half-an-hour’s “ licking.” 

This was the only feud of any consequence 
in which the Grace-Walking Brethren were 
concerned. They were peaceful, decent, 
harmless bodies enough, minding their own 
business, not interfering with that of any- 
body else, and our citizens took to them 
kindly. Their congregations soon began to 
multiply in number, and they had chapels at 
Marathon, Squashborough, Lower Whittle, 
Thermopylz, Jeffersonville and East Hal- 
leluia. Within a year from their establish- 
ment they had five circuits within a fifty 
miles circle of Punkington. 

Now a cireuit, you must understand, may 


comprehend five, ten, fifteen, twenty congre- | 
gations; and, the religion not being quite | 


rich enough to entertain a ministey for exch 


° | 
separate congregation, there are so many 
circuits—religious “beats,” in fact—each of | 


which is assigned to a different clergyman, 


who goes the round thereof in turn. 
ington circuit, including as it did the town- 
ships of Eggnogville, Bunkum, aud Beersheba, 
together with Rapparoarer city and the vil- 
lages of Snakesby, Fiscopolis, New Marseilles, 
Globbs and Ephesus, was a very popular cireuit 
indeed. There were always dreadful hand- 
some girls at preachings and camp meetings, 
and plenty of comtortable farm-houses where 
the ministers were entertained with such 
delicacies in the way of pork fixings, mush, 
hominy, johunyecakes, canvas-backed ducks, 
pumpkin pies, squash, whitepot, curds, mo- 
lasses, York hams, turkies, ‘aud apple pasties 5 
with elder wine, and perhaps a sly drop of 
peach ‘brandy or Monongahela whiskey, that 
would have brought water into the mouth of 
a’ London alderman all cloyed: and sogey 
from a tortoise dinner at’ Guildhall, ‘or ia 
proud British nobleman surfeited with the 
luxuries of a regal banquet at the court. of 
Saint James's. Lhe country around Punk- 
ington. was pretty and picturesque; and the 
brethren walked in grace with meekuess and 
devoutness. | There was but one thing ‘want- 
ing to make the whole circuit! one real land 
of milk ‘and honey; or, Yatlier, there was 
one thing that turned it into ‘a lind of gall 
and: wormwood—of soreness’ of flesh and 


bitterness of spirit; and that thing was wn’! the smoke, as’if they were’ frig of 
individual ;‘and that individual-was' Colonel’ their wits, ‘This wis’ a sight—grand: if you 3 || 


Punk- | 
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Quagg. Goliah Washington Quagg was his 
name; and two and a half miles from Punk- 
ington did he locate, on the main road ''to 
Rapparoarer city. He was six foot three 
without his stockings, which would have 
made him, in jack-boots something terrifically 
gigantic to look at. He had a bushy beard 
and whiskers, and the integument that 
covered his bones was hard and horny as @ 
erab-shell, ‘Phe hair of his head was liké a 
primeval forest, for it looked as though it 


|had never been cut, combed, weeded, or 


trimmed. His eyes were fearful to look 
upon when they flashed, and they flashed 
almost always. He ate so much that people 
said that he was hollow all ‘through—legs, 
arms, and all—and packed his food from the 
feet upwards. Some people compared him té~ 
a locomotive, for he was always smoking, 
drinking, roaring, and coming into collision 
with other folks, He compared himself to a 
Mississippi steam-boat with the safety-valves 
tied down with rope-yarn, | “Rosin me up 
and stand on my bo lers,” he used to. cry. 


| * Give me goss and let me rip. Strangers pay 


your bills, and liquor once more before you 


| die, for I must lik every ’coon of you or bust.” 


He was always licking ’coons. ' He ‘li¢ked’& 
backwoodsman ; four “ Bowery bhoys” from 
New York, one after the other; an Irish hod- 
carrier (with one hand), and an English prize- 
fighter. They set a giant out of a menagerie 
at him once, and the’ giant closed with him, 
and was heard, soon afterwards to crack like 
anut. The giant said, (after he cracked), 
that it was a darned, tarnation, everlasting 
shame itwas; for he had gone in to whip 
a nian, not a grisly bear. 

Colonel Quagg was a blacksmith. He was 
not by any means tlie sort of blacksmith that. 
Professor Longfellow has described. “He hiad 
no boys to sit in the church. among, no ‘Jittle 
daughter to hear singiug ‘in the choir.’ ' He 
was not the sort of blacksmith’ J>siw once, 
during my travels in Europe, in a little 
villave in ‘the soutly of France, aud who, on’ 
a brviling July day, was hammeritig away. at 
his‘auvil with might and main,—in his shirt, 
and with his‘hair in curl papers ; for it was: 
Sunday, and there was a féte in the villave 
in the evening. No. Colonel ‘Quage*Wwasa 
very different kind of Mulciber :’not’a har- 
monidas blacksmith or a learned’ blacksmith } | 
but ‘a roaring, ‘rampagious, couly, khotty, 
sooty Valcati'of a man. ‘lo hear hit shout out, 


houtsely te’ Zeek, his long, lank bellows-blower; » | 


to ‘see him whirl his trémendons' hammer, 
above his head ‘as though it ‘had ‘been’ 4! 


feather, and bring it'\down upon :the’ iron” | 


on ‘his ativil with such a monstrous clang that | | 
the spiirks flew about and ‘the’ flantés leliped ™ | 
up the chitiney’ and tripped = the! heels of” | 


teed “ott of,, || 


Quagg. ike-“butl fearful. fa a ee 
A dreadful man, a skeery' man; aman to | The Coloneley of 'Golith Quagg’ arose foi “ 
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his command of the Rapparoarer Tigers. 
These redoubtable volunteers were (of course) 
the wgis of the Union, and the terror of 
Buffum County. On fourth of July day they 
fired off so many rounds of musketry that 
their eventually blowing themselves up with 
gunpowder was thought to be by no means a 
matter, of extreme improbability. The Rap- 
paroarer Screamer newspaper teemed with 
cards headed “Rapparoarer Tigers, attention!” 
and commanding the attendance of the corps at 
reviews, burials or weddings of members, or 
political meetings. Colonel Quagg, in his 
‘Tiger uniform, at the headot his corps, vowing 
Vengeance against the Punkington National 
Guards, the Lower Whittle Fire Corps; the 
Squashborough Invincibles; the Bunkum 
Defenders ; the East Halleluia Hussars. Be- 
tween which last-named volunteers and the 
Tigers there had occurred a deadly fray at 
the, corners of Seventh Street and. Slog 
Avenue, Punkington; the Hussars being at 
last obliged to take refuge in a liquor-store in 
the next block, and two eyes and unnumbered 
double teeth being left on the field. Colonel 
Quagg brandishing his sabre and threatening 
gouging, cowhiding, and etarnal chawing up to 
creation in general and rival militia and tire 
corps in particular, was a great and glorious 
sight to see once, perhaps twice, but not 
oftener ; for the sun at noon-day dazzles, and 
distance lends enchantment to the voice of a 
powder magazine, or Vesuvius, or, a mad 
dog. 

Colonel Quagg had neither wife nor rela- 
tions, chick nor child.. He lived behind the 
sinithy, in a. grim cabin; where, for aught 
anybody knew he slept on the bones of his 
enemies, or kept bears an: wolves, or burned 
brimstone and Bengal lights in his fire-place. 
Where he was raised was not certain. What 
he did on Sundays (for he. never went to 
church or meeting, and could not, in deference 
to our citizens, work in his, smithy on the 
Sabbath) was not known. There were but 
two thijjgs about him, on which arguments 
could be, with tolerable certainty, held. ‘That 
he liked ram—raw—which he drank in vast 
quantities, without ever winking, or . being 
intoxicated ; and that he, hated. the Grace- 
Walking Brethren. 

What ‘these, or any other brethren: had 
ever done to incur, his dislike was not: stated ; 
batit was clear and certain that he hated them 
fiercely and implacably, He declaimed against 


them in drinking bars ; he called them oppro-/ into, the colonel’s breast, 


brious names in the, street ; and, what. was 
particularly disagreeable to; the brethren 
themselves, he made a point of giving every 
minister who passed his smithy+-on horse or 
on foot, on. business or pleasure—a sound 
and particularly humiliating beating, 
Colonel Qusgg’s, method was this.. ‘Zeek, 
the long, lanky assistant, would, jas he blew 
the bellows, Keep a'sharp look, ont: through 
a little round hole in the smithy wall... When, 
on the crest of the little hill in the valley 
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beneath which the smithy lay (the bridge 
over the Danube, leading to Punkington, was 
in the other direction), there appeared the 
devoted figure ofa Grace-Walking clergyman, 
Zeek’ would call out, “ one o’ them, Colonel !” 
Whereupon the blacksmith would lay down 
his hammer, and say grimly, “Zeek, 
‘ ile,’ ” 

The “ile,” or oil, being brought, the Colonel 
would therewith anoint a tremendous leather 
strap, in size and appearance between the 
trace for a cart-horse and the movement- 
band for a steam-engine. Then would he 
sally forth, tug the luckless preacher by one 
leg offhis horse—if he happened to be riding— 
or grapple him by the coliar of his coat if he 
were a-toot, and thrash him with the strap— 
not. till he howled for mercy; for the 
victim always did that at the very first 
stroke of the awful strap.; but till his own 
brawny arm could no longer hold the mighty 
weapon. All this was accompanied by a 
flood of abuse on the part of the Colonel: 
the minister, his congregation, sect, person, 
and presumed character, were all animad- 
verted upon ; and, after having been treated 
with brutality, he was dismissed with scorn, 
with a sardonic recommendation to send as 
many more of his brethren that way as he 
could, to be served in the same way. Then, 
execution being done,.and the miserable 
victim, of his ferocity being gone on. his 
bruised way towards Punkington, the Colonel 
would: stride into Silas B, Powkey’s tavern 
over the hill, hot, perspiring, and fatigued ; 
land, throwing his terrible strap on the bar, 
jand seating himself on a puncheon, would 
throw his leys aloft, half in weariuess half in 
triumph, even till they reached the altitude 
of the mautel-piece, would. there rest them, 
and, ejecting a mighty stream of tobacco 
juice, cry : 

“ Squire, strapped another Grace-Walker ; 
Rum.” 

Now this, asin the celebrated Frog and 
Boy case (vide spelling-book reports), albeit 
excellent sport to one party concerned, was 
death, to the. other... Martyrdom had not 
exactly been contracted for when the Grace- 
Walkiag Brethren entered the ministry; and 
without martyrdom there, was no riding the 
Punkington circuit... There was no avoiding 
the colonel and his awful strap. There! was 
no going round another way. There was no 
mollifying, persuading, or imfusing soft pity 
“I licks ye,” he 
was, wont to reply when interceded with, 
“because I kin, and because I like, and 
because ye’se critters that licks is good for, 
Skins ye have on and skins I'll have off ; hard 
or soft; wet or dry, spring or fall, Walk in 
grace if ye'like till pumpkins is;peaches ; but 
licked ye must be till your toe-nails drop off 
and your noses bleed blue ink.” . And licked 
they were accordingly. 

What. was, to bedone with such @ mana 
man with this dreadful fixed idea of strapping 
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clergymen—a man with an indomitable will, 
a strong arm, and an abusive tongue. War- 
rants, summonses, exigents, and actions tor 
battery, the colonel laughed to scorn. “ As 
much law as you like,’ he said, “but not 
one lick will that save you.” The female 
members of the Grace-Walking congregation 
were fain to write anonymous letters to him, 
exhorting him to repentance. Reverend 
Joash M‘Tear wrote to Lucretia Z. ‘Tacke- 
boguey of Grimgribberopolis, Va., the cele- 
brated table-turner and spirit-rapper, and 
begged her to consult a four-legged ma- 
hogany of extraordinary talent and pe- 
netration with reference to Colonel Quagg’s 
ersecution of the saints. He received 
in reply a_highly-flattering and inter- 
esting communication from the spirits) 
of Cleopatra and his late Royal Highness 
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[Conducted by 
meekness, selfabnegation are 
all admirable qualities in their way, but 
human nature, after all, is not cast iron. It 
will wrestle with wild beasts at Ephesus, but 
it does not exactly love to wrestle when the 
wild beasts are twisting the bars of their cage, 
and have not had a shin-bone to feed on tor 
three weeks. To put one’s head into the lion’s 
mouth is good once in a way; but it is 
hardly prudent to do so when the lion’s tail 
begins to wag, and his mane to bristle, and his 
eyes to flash tire and fury. 

There was a meeting held at Punkington 
to decide upon what ministers should go the 
ensuing Spring circuit; just as, in Europe, the 
Judges meet to arrange among themselves 
who shall go a hanging, and where. The 
question of Colonel Quagg was debated in 
solemn conclave; for, though all the other 


the Duke of Gloucester, in which it was/ places in the circuit found ready volunteers 
confidently predicted that shortly after the | not one clergyman could be found to offer 
passing of the Maine liquor law in Holland,|to administer to the spiritual necessities of 
and the adoption of Bloomerism at the| the Rapparoarer brethren. Brother M*Tear 
court of Queen Victoria, Colonel Quagg | had a bad cold; brother Brownjohn would 
would be bound in leathern straps for five | rather not ; brother Knash had a powerful 
hundred years; which, all things taken| call down Weepingwail way ; brother Bob- 
into consideration, was not a very encou-| berlink would next time—perhaps. Brother 
raging look out for the Grace-Walkers. | Slocum gave a more decided reason than any 
Then they took to holding public meetings,| one of his brother ministers. He said that 
mass meetings, indignation meetings, against he would be etarnally licked if he’d go, 
him; then to praying for him; then to} because he’d be sure to be considerably 
licked if he went. 
a dragon or a fiery serpent. One bright} A brother who, up to that time, had said 
spirit of the sect suggested bribery, either | little or nothing—a long, thin, loose-imbered 
directly by the enclosure of dollars, or in-| brother, with a face very like a quince more 
directly by the encouragement of the|than three parts withered—who sat in the 
colonel’s trade in having horses shod at his , corner of the room during the debate, with 
smithy. But both artifices failed. The | his legs curled up very much in the fashion 
colonel took the first ten-dollar bill that was | of a dog:—a brother, to say the truth, of 


praying to be delivered from him as from 


offered him, and administered a more un- 
merciful thrashing than ordinary to the 
giver—as a receipt, he said. ‘The next 
victim happened to have a horse that oppor- 
tunely cast both his fore-shoes in front of the 
colonel’s residence. ‘The enemy of Grace- 
Walkers shod the beast ; but the only benefit 
that its proprietor derived was the privilege 
of being beaten inside the smithy instead of 
out, and the threat that the next time he 
ane to come that way he should be 
id on the anvil and beaten as flat as a 
wheel-tire with a red-hot crowbar. 

This state of things was growing intoler- 
able. The more the brethren went on 
reaching the more the colonel went on 
icking, The more they beat the— 


“ Pulpit drum ecclesiastic 
With fist instead of @ stick,” 


the more Colonel Quagg proved his doctrine 
orthodox— 


“By apostolic blows and knocks.” 


The Punkington cireuit began to lack 
ministers, Clergymen were not forthcom- 
ing. The pulpits were deserted. The con- 
gregations began to cry out. No wonder. 


whose abilities a somewhat mean opinion was 
entertained, for he was given to stammer- 
ing, blushing, hemming, hawing, scraping 
with his feet, and seemed to possess no pecu- 
liar accomplishment save the questionable 
one of shutting one eye when he expectorated 
—this brother, by name Zephaniah Stock- 
dolloger, here addressed himself modestly to 
speech :— 

“Thorns,” he said, “is'nt good eating ; 
stinging-nettles is’nt pleasant handling, with- 
out gloves; nor is thistles comfortable, worn 
next to the skin, Corns is,painful, Man’s 
skin was not made to be flayed off him like 
unto the hide of a wild cat, But vocation 
is vocation, and duty, duty. Some. I, 
Zephaniah Stockdolloger will go on the 
Rapparoarer location, and if Brother Brown- 
john will lone me his hoss I will confront the 
man—even Goliah Quagg.” After which the 
devoted brother shut his eyes and ex- 
pectorated., 

The meeting turned their quids and expec- 
torated too ; but without shutting their eyes. 
They adopted the long brother's disinterested 
proposition, nem.-con, But Brother Bobber- 
link whispered to Brother Slocum. that 
he had allays thought Zephaniah Stock- 
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dolloger considerable of a fool, and that 
now he knew it—that was a fact. 


The fire roared, the sparks flew up the 
chimney, and the great bellows blew fiercely 
one April evening, and Colonel Quagg and 
his anvil were in fierce dispute about a red 
hot horseshoe. The colonel had the advan- 
tage of a hammer that Tubal Cain might 
have wielded when he fashioned the first 
ploughshare ; but the anvil was used to hard 
knocks, and stood out against the blacksmith 
bravely. Indeed, if a certain metallic vibra- 
tion was to be taken. into account, the anvil 
had the best of it ; for it had the last word. 
Only the unfortunate horseshoe came to grief; 
and, like the man between two stools who 
came to the ground, was battered into all 
sorts of shapes between the two disputants. 
Suddenly, Zeek, the bellows-blower,ceased for 
a moment in his occupation, and remarked, 

“One o’ them, colonel, topo’ the hill. On 
ahoss. Legs as long as a coulter.” 

“ Twankeydillo! twankeydillo!” * sung out 
Colonel Quagg in great exultation. “lle 


*Zeek, and plenty of it for Jack Strap, the 
crittur is getting as rusty as Old Hundred.” 
The fatal strap being iled rather more libe- 
rally than usual, the colonel grasped it in his 
mighty hand, and passed out of thesmithy door. 
He saw, coming towards him down the hill, 
a long-legged, yellow-faced man in black, 


with a white neckcloth and a broad brimmed 
hat. He bestrode a solemn-looking white 
horse with a long tail. He had but one spur 
(the rider) but it was a very long and rusty 
spur. In his hand he carried a little dog’s- 
eared book ; and, as he rode, he sang, quite 
softly, a little hymn that ran something like 
the following — 
“We are marching through the gracious gronnd, 
We soon shall hear the trumpet sound ; 
And then we shall in glory reign, 
And never, never part again, 
What, never part again? 
No, never part again. 
No never, never, never, &c, 
And then we shall, &c.” 


Colonel Quagg waited till the verse of the 
hymn was quite finished, and the horseman 
had got to within a couple of yards of his 
door, when he called out in a terrible voice, 

“ Hold hard !” 

“Brother,” said the man on the horse, 
“ good evening and peace.” 

“For the matter of that,” responded Co- 
lonel Quagg, “rot! Hold hard, and git out 
of that hoss,.” 

“Brother?” the other interrogated, as if 
not quite understanding the command. 

“Git out, I tell you,” cried the blacksmith. 
“Legs and feet! Git ont, you long-tailed 
blackbird. Git out, for I’m riz, and snakes 
will wake! I want to talk to you.” 


* “Twankeydillo” is the refrain of an old country 
blacksmith’s song. 
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COLONEL QUAGG’S CONVERSION. 


The long man slid rather than got off his 
horse. It was, indeed, Brother Zephaniah 
Stockdolloger; for his face was quincier 
than ever, and, as he descended from his 
steed, he shut his eyes and expectorated. 

“Now,” said the blacksmith, seating him- 
self on the horse-block in front of his dwell- 
ing, and giving a blow on the ground with 
his strap that made the pebbles dance. 
“ Where do you hail from?” 

“From Punkington city, brother,” an- 
swered the reverend Zephaniah. 

“ And whar are you a goin’ tu ?” 

“To Rapparoarer city.” 

“And what may you be goin’ for to du in 
that location ?” 

“ Goin’ on circuit.” 

“What!” 

“ Lord’s business, brother.” 

Colonel Quags shook out the strap to its 
full 0 a and passed it through his horny 
hand. 

“There was a brother of yours,” he said 
sententiously, “that went to Rapparoarer 
city on Lord’s business last fall. He passed 
this edifice, he did. He met this strap 
close by here. And that strap made him 
see comets, and dance like a shaking Quaker, 
and feel oncommon like a bob-tail bull in 
fly time.” 

There was something so dreadfully sug- 
gestive in the position of a bob-tailed bull in 
fly time (the insects frequently kill cattle 
with their stings) that brother Stockdolloger 
wriggled uneasily. y 

“ And I dw hope,” the colonel continued, 
“that you, brother, aren’t of the same 
religion as this babe of grace was as met the 
strap as he was riding. That religion was 
the Grace- Walking religion, and that religion 
I always lick.” 

“ Lick, brother! ” 

“Lick. With the strap. Dreadful.” 

“Colonel Goliah Quagg,” said the minister, 
“for such, I know, is your name in the 
flesh, I am a preacher of the Grace-Walking 
connection. Humble, but faithful, I hope.” 

“Then,” returned Colonel Quagg, making 
an ironical bow, “this is the strap with 
which I am a going for to lick you into 
sarse.” 

“ Brother, brother,” the other cried, shak- 
ing his head, “ cast. that cruel strap from out 
of thine hand. Close thine hand, if thou 
wilt, upon the hammer of thy trade, the 
coulter of thy plough, upon a pen, the rudder 
of a ship, the handle of a lantern to light men 
to peace and love and good-will; but close 
it not upon sword of iron, or bludgeon of 
wood, or strap of leathern hide. For, from 
the uplifting and downfalling of those 
wicked instruments came never good; but 
rather boiling tears, and bruises and blood, 
and misery, and death.” 

“Now look you here,’ the blacksmith 
eried, impatiently. “Talk as long as you 
like; but talk while I am a licking of you. 
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Foy,time is precious, and must, not.be,thrown |; | Sledgehammers,!,,, Sledgehammens,, were, | 


away, nohow. Lick you,1, must, and lick you nothing )to,the., fists of, the Grace-Walking,,, 


I will... Hard.” | brother,» A, bob-tail, bull, in. fly time, wag jan,,; 


“But, brother-——but, colonel’, yanimal to be envied in comparison to’ the, | 


“Rot |” exclaimed the ;colonel,, “ Straps, ),coloneli,..He; danced:with, alli :the; vigour of 
is waiting. . Stubs, and fences! DL knock,|.a nigger toeing.and heeling,ajhornpipe.,. He 
you into, horseshoes: .and ,then,,into ;horse-)saw, more,eomets than, [Lyeho;Brahe/or Era, 
nails, if. you keep me,waiting,”’. .,, : 

“Have you. no merciful, feelings?” asked, nose, and that a horribly swollen one. ' Then 
Zephaniah, as if sorely troubled. that. he had swallewed vall:.his teeth, , ‘ten 


Paterever dreaniediof He felt thatheswasall:; | 


“Not. a cent of ’em!..,Air, you; ready)? | that he had five hundned eyes,.and then ngne,, | 


Will you take it fighting, or will you, take itjat all. Then that his 2ibs.,went in| andyhis 
lying down? Some takes it, fighting ; some j/blood came out.// Then his; legs, failed under 
takes it like lambs, lying down,),:,Qnly make } him, and he fell,downialliofa heap ;.or perhaps, 
haste.” to. speak jclassically and .pugilistically, he, hit 

“Goliah Quagg,” the minister. responded, | out, wildly, felt groggy; and,,went..down at. ; 
“Tama man of peace, and not one, that, goes the ropes. | Lhe tall: brother; went down atop, 
about raging with sword and; buckley, like } of. him, and continued, pounding, away. at jhis 
unto, Apollyon, or, a, corporal of, the Boston | body++not perhaps as jhardias he could, buty,, 
Tigers ; and,I would rather not.take it at all’ | decidedly much yharder .than,, the colonel, 

“You must!” the colonel, roared, now |liked4singing all, the while.the little hyma | 
fairly infuriated, “Pickled alligators! you,| beginning, { fl 
must. Hold shard, you, £eon, , Hold hard! We are marching though’ the gratisis ground,” 
for I’m a goin’ to hegin, Now,.onge more ; 
is. it fighting, or is it quiet, you.mean for to 
take. it?” 

“Well,” said brother Zephaniah, “you are 
hard upon me, Colonel, and that’s true,,,, It’s 
fighting or lying down, isn’t it 2” 

« Aye,” returned the colonel, brandishing 
h 


“ Hold hard!” gasped the colonel at last; 
faintly. “ You don’t nvean'muriter,du you ? 
You won't hit a'tman when ‘he’s down, much 
more, will ‘you, brother ?” 

“ By “no ‘tmeéatis,” answered Zephaniah, 
is strap. bringing ‘down’ his fist nevertheless with a 

“Then I'll. take itfighting!”, the man of| tremendous,“ bash” upon the colone}’s nose, 
peace said quietly, as if there were.a fly there, and he wanted 

Colonel Quagg. halted for a moment, as;if}to kill it. “ But you’ve took it fighting, 
amazed at the audacity, of.the Grace- Walker. | colonel, atid syou may: aso well! now itake 3t| 
Then, with a wild hallo, he rushed, ypon him | like.a lamb, lying down.” 
very much as a bob-tailed bull dogs rush} “But I’m broke, I téliyou,?groaned the | 
about under the aggravating influence of flies. } vanquished blacksmith: “L.ean’t domo: niore. 
His hand was upon the, minister’s tollar ; the | You nixso, almighty! hard, you are.” 
strap that had.done so much execution in its} o(Oh!. | You give in,ithen 4” 
time was swinging high in air, when—, , Aye,” murmured Colonel Qnagg. 

Stay. Can you, imagine, the, rage, asto-| «Speak loudér+-I’m hard of heaving,?\:0' 
nishment, and despair of a schoolmaster caned| {“Weés:! ’epepeatedsthe. colonel, withia groan, 
by his pupil; of the Emperor of China sen-} “I du give in. For I’m beat ;. whittled clean 
tenced to be bambooed; by)a Hong Kong| away to thei small endo’ nothing—+chawed 
coolie; of the beadle of the Burlington |ap—carnered.” ial 
Arcade expulsed therefrom by a boy with a| |“ Yow must pnomisevme: one: little: thing,” 
basket ; of a butler kicked: by a footpiige ; of | Colonel Goliah Quagg,” said: the! reverend 
a Southern planter cowhided by one .of his | Stockdolloger, | withoug » however ‘removing! 
own: niggérs; of a: Broadway dandy’ jostled} his :knéés) from: the colonel’s. chest... You! 
by a newly landed: Irish “emigrant; |of» |} must: promise, before I Jeave offi hammering: 
policeman ordered to move:on by an apple+| of your body, never! far to ill-treat by word or. 
woman; of the ‘Commander-im-chief | of the} deed any. of: .our /people+ministers, elders, - 
army in the Crimea desired to stand :at ease} deacons, or brethren’? i hid sed | 
bya drummer; of the Pope of Rome blessed| — :1’ll. promise,” replied the eolonel ; “only) | 
with two fingers by a:chorister boy.?) [f»you | letime up.» /You'’re:choking:me.’ 
can imagine anything of this sovt+bat only} | “Non to nile, vlickj:orimolest any otlier: | 
if-you ean~you may be able to form:an idea} peaceable: critturs: as:\are coming or going 
of how Colonel Quage” felt when'a storm of} past your way:upon Lord’s: business.” 
blows, hard; well-directed,':and'\incéssant,} “L promise,” muttered the colonel,;.whox | 
began ‘to fall on ‘his ‘head, om his ‘breast, 'on| was:beedming purple in the face. 1) |: 
his face,on ‘his shoulders, “on ‘his’ arms,on} » ‘ Likewise,” :coneluded:. Zephaniah; -play«! | 
his legs—alt over his body,'so rapidly that} fully) knocking away oneoof his iadversary's. | 
he'felt as if he was being hitiieverywhere at|lodse teeth, so as: to anake\shis motth| meat» | 
ones,—when' he : found: his ‘sfrap) would hit| and tidy; you. must: prémise to give up! 
nowhere on the body of his opponent, ‘but| drinking of rum; Which isia:délusion anda) | 
that. he himself ‘was hit everywhere. /. » ‘snare, and bad for the innards, besides being! | 


softly, to himself. 
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on the trunk line to perdition. And fmally,| Let us hope with Fluellen that it was good 

you must ‘proniise to come to our'next camp | for his wounded sconee. 

meeting; clean shaved, and with a contrite) There is a seat at religious camp meetings if 

heart.” America called the “anxious seat.” A camp 
“No,” cried the almost expiring colonel,! meeting is not unlike a fair—a very pious 

| “JP won’t; ‘not ‘for all the toebaevo in Vir-| one, of course ; and the anxious seat is one on 

| ginny! Nor yet for Martin Van Buren; or| which sit the neophytes, the newly-entered— 
Dan’el: Webster !' ‘Nor yet for to be’ post-| those who have anything to confess, anything | 

master !” to complain of, anything to disclose, or to. | 
“You won't, brother ?”’asked: Zephaniah,! tell, or to ask. 

persuasively raising his fist. Upon the anxious seat at the next camp. | 
* No; I’m darned if Ido!” meeting near Rapparoarer city of the Grace- | 














“Then,” returaed the Grace- Walker, meekly, Walking Brethren sat Colonel Goliah Quagg. 
“JT must sing another little hymn.” | Amid ‘a breathless silence, he frankly avowe 
Immediately afterwards Colonel Quagg’s | his former evil course of life; narrated the 
tortures recommenced, He struggled, he | events of his conversion by brother Stockdollo- | 
roared, ‘he entreated ; bat in vain. All he! ger, and promised amendment for the future. _|| 
| could ‘see were the long man’s arms whirling | A brother who had been re osing on a bench | 
| about like the sails of windmills. All he with his limbs curled up afer the manner o | 
| could feel’ was the deadly ‘pain of the} a dog—a long, yellow-faved brother, who had | 
| 
| 
i} 








blows ‘on his already hideously bruised face} a curious habit of shutting his eyes when he 
and body. All he could hear was the | expectorated—rose to speak when the colonel 
| snufiling voice of his tormentor singing, with |sat'down. He expressed how happy he was 
an occasional stawimer, a verse of a little/to have been the instrument of Colonel 
|| hymn commencing ; Quagg’s conversion ; and that the means he || 
1A ete / ae had employed, though somewhat rough, had || 
Eapigele page go? ng eacious. ‘With much modesty also 

To live in mercy, peu, and,love-++ e alluded to his own conversion. It was | 

Will you go, will you go? not such a long time ago, he said, that he || 

My ld. companions, fare you well, himself had’ been but as one of the wicked. || 

A brighter fate has me befel, Tie owned it with shame that he had at || 
1 mean up in the skies to dwell— one time been one of the abandoned men |! 

Will you go, will 'yoa go?” called prizefighters—a pugilist to be backed’ |! 

: and betted upon for hire and gain; and || 

He could stand it no longer. He threw out/¢hat he had beaten Dan Grummles, sur- | 
his arms, and groaned, Spare my life, and} named 'the Brooklyn Pet, in a stand-up fight | 
L'il promise anything. for two hundred dolls. aside. 
' 















| “Happy ‘to ‘heat it, colonel,” answered! —Qojonel Quagg kept his promise. He left’: | 
brother Stockdolloger, helping his adversary’ oF yam us pateonclidking. He resigned 


to rise, and then coolly settling: his own | ¢; “ ; 
white neckcloth and. byoad-brinmed hat. | Elder Quage" rabintig Suda birding Ment 


| g,ashining aud a burning light | 
“ Perliaps you'll be good:enough to look after Vrdice- Walkie ~via 
merhoes. bity ,i: Hie onstian' shoo just after’ T among the Grace Walking Brethren. 
| lett Punkington.” ni 104 
Colonel Quagg, «quite humiliated) and CHIPS | 

! 




















crestfallen, proceeded to shve the: ‘horse, 
| which liad been quietly eropping the stunted tors: 
| hevbage while the colonel wus being licked. THE CHRISTMAS CATTLE SHOW, 
The voperation ‘finished, as well as Quagg’s| Tur geography and statistics of the Smith- 
bruised arms would permit, the Grace-Walker | field Cattle Show which: has recently taken 
| gravely handed him a coin, which the: black- — present. in a narrow compass a view of - 
| smithoas gravely took; then mounted his} by whom:and where the best stock for fatten-, | 
steed, and: rode away, As: for. ‘Zeek | he!) ing,.as distinguished from the best stock for, | 
had been hiding away somewhere dwring the’ breeding or dairy purposes, is raised. 
combat. ; But he ndw appeared; and; to judge | | First’ come, ‘according to the order. of; | 
by the energetic manner in which he blew the| the catalogue, thirty-three Devons—steers,, | 
bellows and a cértain grin dverspreading” his | bullocks, heifers -and ‘cows, from two years 
swarthy:countenanee, he: seemed not! alto~jand upwards—nice compact little animals, | 
gether displeased'at thd discomfiture of his/all ofa dark) red,; with fine sort) skins, | 
uiubter, covered with curly hair, and faces mild: but | 
Colonel Quagg had never read Shakspeare;} genteel.) These are all bredin North Devon-) || 
| 
| 
| 




















but he lad unconsciously enacted the part ‘of | shire,»or:Somersetshire, or Norfolk. The 
| Ancient Pistol.! Me had: been :compuiled ‘to | Norfolks are smaller than. those, -bred on 
eat::thé eek which:he chad: mocked) .He/their:native hills, All make up in quality. 
had been a woodmonger;: and) boyght nox and guantity of choice joints, for:what they 
thing of: brother: Stockdologer: bud ¢udgels/| want ineogross weight.. A royal farmer, 
He ‘had taken a\groat, too; to! heal this pate Prince Albert, taker. off the first prize fora) | 


alien etal i ieee cea 
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steer bred on the rich pastures round.South | 


Molton, under a damp and genial climate. 
The Prince and a gentleman near South- 


contemplated such an innovation as modern 
mutton chops. 
The gold medal for the delicious South 


ampton are the only persons who obtain | Down discovered by Ellman perfected by 
prizes, not being Devon or Norfolk men. | Jonas Webb, goes to the Duke of Richmoiid, 
Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester, late of | who is run hard by a Norfolk peer. 


Holkham, introduced Devons into Norfolk, | 


with his great agricultural improvements. | 
His son carries off two prizes for oxen, but | 
is beaten by his great tenant, Mr. Hudson, ot | 
Castle Acre, in the contest for the fat cow 
prize. 

Next come Herefords, in number twenty- | 
two, red coloured, whitefaced, larger and | 
coarser than the Devons, yet much loved by | 
the butcher. On tracing their origin, we find 
none bred except in their native county, in 
the adjoining Welsh county of Brecon, and in 
Shropshire. But they are fed in Norfolk, 
in Berks, in Oxfordshire, in Somerset, in 
Dorset, Middlesex, Glo’stershire, Surrey- 
hills, by claimants for the Smithfield stakes. | 
An innkeeper of Bristol comes in first, 
and Prince Albert second, for the chief 
prizes. 

Thirdly, come the representatives of beef 
for the million—the white nose short-horn, 
of every colour except black and cream, 
Forty-two claimants have come to the poll, 
beside ten half-breds, who .on one side or 
other are half short-horns. This is the beast 
most useful for all purposes—an animal that 
gives meat and fat to the butcher, and milk 


and cream to the dairy ; not for flavour or 
equal to the Devon or well-fed High- 
ander; but an excellent, respectable, and 


most useful beast. Therefore found set- 
tled and naturalised in all counties and 
countries where civilised beef is esteemed 
and dairies are maintained. Patrons of the 
short-horn have sent up milk-white speci- 
mens, red specimens, red and white spe- 
cimens, and roan specimens, from Cambridge, 
Lincoln, Wiltshire, Norfolk, Berkshire, Beds, 
Bucks, Essex, Dumfries, York, Dorset, 
Northampton, Gilo’ster, Lancashire, Wor- 
cester, Warwickshire, Aberdeen. The Duke 
of Rutland wins the gold medal for the best 
animal in the yard, bred and fed by himself. 
When this nobleman was born, the short- 
horn breed had not been established by the 
brothers Collings. He has lived to breed and 
feed the best short-horn that ever carried off 
a prize at the Smithfield Show. A Squire ofan 
old Lancashire family follows with the gold 
medal for a white cow, which would have 





been worshipped in heathen times. When 
the Duke of Rutland was of age, no Lanca- 
shire Squire would have condescended to 
admit a short-horn on his farm. 

In sheep—divided into long-woolled and 
short-woolled—a Marquis and a Squire of 
ancient name—one a celebrated master of 
foxhounds—each take a first and a second 

rize in two classes for their pure Leicesters. 

he Marquis is the representative of Queen 
Bess’s wise Burleigh, who could never have | 


In pigs, the commoners have it all their 
own way ; Prince Albert only securing com- 
mendation for Mrs. Betty, a white pig. No 
ancient boar of Druid times could recognise 
his descendants in the placid swine which 
slept so sweetly on their wooden pillows. 
Good pigs nowadays are of no county, as 
forty-one snoring specimens of all sizes 


proved. 


WALTER HURST. 


Watter Horst, 
In the grim old days of James the First, 


| Was a young Esquire of five-and-twenty, 


With cows, and sheep, and lands in plenty, 


| And all things fit for his condition : 


But the brains within his head were muddled 
By that base and profitless superstition,— 
More fit for a worshipper of Apis, 
Or a South Sea Islander when he is fuddled, 
Than any civilised, sober beingy— 
Which taught that, by means of the secret unction 
Of a certain Philosophie Lapis, 
(If rightly timed with the moon's conjunction 
And the mystical stars thereto agreeing), 
Or else by a chemical transformation, 
You might effect the quick mutation 
Of lead to gold, though at the risk 
Of the currency’s depreciation, 
So Walter, with furnaces slow or brisk, 
And the aid of alembic, retort, and crucible, 
Day after day kept drudging and toiling, 
His clean complexion smudging and spoiling 
With smoke and sharp metallic vapours 
And the flare of many lamps and tapers, 
Though the gold was plainly non-producible. 
Yet no wonder that he should be thus mistaken, 
When my Lord of Verulam, Francis Bacon 
(Vide Century Four of his Natural Histery), 
Rather pats the back of this ancient mystery, 
While repudiating all connexion 
With stones or astrologic spells, 
And grounding success on a deep inspection 
Of Nature’s close and inward cells, 

‘This vain attempt 
Walter continued year by year, 
Until he dreamt 
One night that a Spirit heavenly-clear, 
With a face like moonrise when it lightens 
The eastern hills with a budding crescent, 
And touches the sunset in the west, 
While the air between, as it faintly brightens, 
Seems held in a deep, enchanted rest, 
And a glory subtle and evanescent, 
Beside his bed stood richly blooming ; 
And all around, in a golden glooming, 
Answer’d her limbs’ harmonious motion 
With gleams that alternately dusk’d and glisten’d, 
Like a dolphin at night in the dark mid ocean. 
His life hung feeding upon her lips, 
And he felt that his heart stood still, and listen’d ; 
For, thorough the luminous eclipse 
Of her vapoury shape, to the finger-tips, 
Her soul shone forth with a starry splendour, 





























WALTER HURST. 


As, in musical cadence full and tender, 

Which was half like talking and half like singing, 
And up-borne on a mighty sway and swinging, 
She spoke what I cannot rightly render, 

But can only give in plain narration, 

Like a noble poem’s bad translation, 


She said that he must leave his home, 
And up and down the wide world roam, 
Till, in a land beyond the seas,— 
A land far off in the lulling distance, 
Where the winds are drows’d in the thick pine trees 
With the murmur of their sweet persistence,— 
He should attain to Life’s chief Treasure, 
The bliss that knows not stint nor measure 5 
Yea, even unto the high communion 
Of soul with soul in mystical union, 
Wherefrom. by a process unbeholden, 
The leaden dross of earth turns golden, 
As sullen Winter melts to smiles 
When Spring’s warm arms:are round him folden, 
But if thenceforward he should leave 
This wealthy boon of Heaven's sending, 
And throw contempt on such great befriending 
He might wander over weary miles, 
And sit in weedy nooks and grieve, 
Yet never after would regain 
The end and guerdon of his pain ; 
Never till he had cross’d a dim 
And noiseless river with crumbling brim, 
Whose stream flows onward steady and swift 
Beneath a sky of blackest seeming, 
Which on the other shore is rift 
By the lustre of a crystal clift 
And a royal city vast and gleaming : 
A city built with domes and towers 
And terraces of blossoming flowers, 
Where the sculptured colonnades behold, 
Through their sultry light of beaten gold, 
The far-off silver spires freeze 
In the shadows of high pyramides : 
The home of many crown’d Magicians, 
And solemn pagéantry of visions, 
Closed round with triple walls, and sheer, 
Between whose bulwarks broad and steep 
The green ‘tops of the palm-trees sleep 
In the still and sconted atmosphere. 


And, having to this purpose spoken, 
In empty air, she paled and vanish’d 
And all the magic gleams lay broken 
Before the darkness they had banish’d. 
Walter was seiz’d with a general quaking 
When the Shape had gone ; and, at length awaking, 
Saw the shining fringe of morniug light 
On the edge of the eastern robe of Night ; 
When, suddenly into rapture breaking, 
He cried aloud, * To me is given 
The glorious task of making known 
The nature of the Marvellous Stone 
And the noblest secret under Heaven, 
Yet the Spirit might have spared her warning; 
For who would leave the great adorning 
Which comes of the only perfect Science ? 
Trust me, O Spirit sweet and fair, 
That, by the exquisite appliance 
Of thy most sumptuous revelation, 
A radiance primitive and rare 
Shall flow from nation unto nation, 
Till all the world is richly lying 
In the Golden Age that is undying. 


It was not long 

Ere Walter, with only one attendant, 

But his heart likea star in the ascendant, 
Set out on his adventurous travel 

Through distant countries, and among 
Outlandish people subtle and strong, 

This solemn Mystery to unravel. 

I will not speak of half his wanderings, 

Or a quarter of his schemes and ponderings : 
Suffice it, that, from France to Poland, 
From Greece to Muscovy, there was no land 
Of Europe—North, South, East, or West— 
That came not in his painful quest 

After Alchemical Philosophy. 

Likewise, all grave and learned men 

Who kept the planets in their ken, 

Or had any pretension to theosophy,— 
Those priests of science, who took their stand 
In the mists of that debatable land 

Between religion and gymnosophy,— 

He sought for, and consulted often : 

And sometimes in old tomby places 

And abbey ruins whose ponderous bases 

The rains and the tempest sap and soften, 

He would delve at midnight by the glimmer 
Of a leering lanthorn that made still dimmer 
The walls and the gloomy interspaces, 

In the hope of finding the Stone of all stones ; 
But, although he dug up large and small stones 
And tested their virtues in projection, 

Years laps'd,. and yielded not the spoil 

Of all his travel and weary toil, 

While in nowise changing his mind’s direction. 


The years they came, the years they passed ; 
And a purple day-spring dawn’d at last 
Over his work of dross and mire, f 
—You have doubtless found in Life’s short proem 
When the Universe’s epic poem, 
As if pregnant with God’s etherial fire, 
Is veil’d in the awful light of Beauty, 
And the earth, like a sudden revelation, 
Scems all fresh with the dew of its creation,— 
You have found in that season rich and fruity 
A strange delight—a winged wonder— 
A living soul in sightand sound, 
That fills as with harmonious thunder 
And flame the regions over and under, 
And the meanest aspects standing round— 
A song from which all discords dwindled— 
A light as of a star just kindled 
In some white virgin tract of space : 
And I wot you know as well as I do 
That this magic centres in one face ; 


| For, since the period of Queen Dido, 


(Or, perhaps, in days still more antique 
Than those of fabulous Aineas) 

We've all been subject to this freak, 
Albeit sume sages strive to free us. 

Even thus in time it chaneed with Walter: 
Not that his heart began to falter 

In seeking for the promised boon; 

Or that he felt the burning noon 

Of existence growing an oppression ; 

But simply that the sweet possession 

Of that gentle mystery, like a dream, 
Through the silent chambers of his being, 
Brought depths on depths of inward seeing. 
And the sunrise of a glory extreme, 
Which stamp'd with some divine new mat 
Whatever came within its beam, 

So, knowing that his hairnow dark, 
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In. few more years would show. some. hoar lock, 
And that Time, though leisurely, never tarricd, 
He wisely took him by. the forelock : 

—In short, he married. 


Oh, perfect rest !. oh, dulcet ease ! 
As of 2 ship that finds some haven, 
By still, translucent waters paven, 
After the weary, wandering seas ! 
Oh, nest beneath the dark pine trees, 
In the smile of its own whiteness s!ceping, 
Where the clangour of the festive bees 
Answers the branchy. chorus sweeping 
From bough to bough when the winds are out; 
Oh, swift cascades that dance and shout 
Down the sides of the carv’d and glittering, peaks 
Of the wountains, steady, and great and eal ; 
Looking upat the sky with wet, gray cheeks 
How your healing influence bathed in. balm 
The mind that was sear’d and gscorch'd with longing ! 
Better it was than wisest books ; 
And it was bliss to see the brooks 
For ever along the valley thronging, 
And the kine at feed in the placid meadows, 
Dumbly feeding above their shadows, 
And the birds with their wild and rapid looks 
Leaping in and out of the leaves, 
As they sprinkled the air with a musical rain, 
wand the doves that around the weather-vane 
Flash’d on their white angelical wings, 
And the heavy-headed, sustaining sheaves, 
Like the dark earth's golden, kings. 
—Walter, within his soul’s white morn, 
Saw vast Nature newly born; 
For when the jaded brain receives 
Celestial light and fire, all things 
Pot forth fresh buds and infant shoots 
Up from their old, eternal roots, 
and this gray, wrinkled world is scen 
As at the First it may have been, 
Lying, all young, and soft and tender, 
In the arms of th’ enfolding Heaven, 
Unmingled with that bitter leaven, 
Which the successive ages render. 


But the stream of Time is always gliding, 
And the fairest things are least abiding. 
-—It’s said, (and I think there’s.a yreat deal: of twuth 
in it), 
‘That some cross-grain’d folks are apt to mutter 
And make wry mouths at their bread’ and butter, 
Unwisely refusing to set a tooth in it, 
Because they think it not good enough 
For their worshipful stomachs—or some such stuff. 
Thus, Walter, having lived in bliss 
A year or two, began ‘to ‘miss 
His former travels in prosecution 
Of the golden:secret’s grand solution ; 
And, turning again his addled brain 
To the old vexation, toil, and pain, 
(Tbough more for the glory than the pelf,) 
He thought like a fool within himself, 
That, by.a sacred obligation, 
‘He must forsake all human ties, 
To fulfil the Spirit’s revelation, 
And aid the world’s high destinies. 
And so, in the gray of a summer morning, 
Without the least farewell or watting, 
He crept away with a stealthy tread, 
And°a crue) devil in heart and head— 
Crept away jike a thief that feels 
His conscience dogging at his héela—= 


Crept away.from the soft inclositgy ‘0 | 
Of th’ arms where be :had:lain epeepee 
Crept awhile, then swiftly iran 9 
Into the outer world ofimaii ae , 


*Tyould bea tedious task, and boole a 
For the! to dive éP you'té eae *r't t ‘ 
Full record of his effoxts fruitless 

In secking for that vain chimera ;— 
The restless toil, the fierce consuming, 
The fret, the fever, and the furming— 
The vhaggard: nights; dreut-vnrst anid’ eagor,’ 

The days that foibdvhim paleiand' meagre 

Fighting for aye a ghastly! fight! 

Against Despaixy bya baleful light 

OF hope, that.secm'd itself despairing ! 

Bat at length (when thechoice was calra, or maadnon) 
Hlis mind, like a taper spent with flaring, 

Lay déwn, on the edge of darkness faintly 5 

And over the darkriess ‘and the sadness 

Came a vieage sad and saintly, 

Sad and saintly sind’ bright ‘aa’ lonely 

Bright and lonely ais att otily 

Star in heaven when ‘hedven i¢ hrobdcd ‘ 

And, in a ‘vast and ‘night? anghish, 

He felt: his:very bones to langaivh, 

And his soul to thirst with amin finite thirsting 
(As men for air when over-crowded) 

For the face that be had left to:sorrow, ; 
His heart, with remorse and shane was bursting 3} 
And he vow'd in his yeeping that on ‘the marrow 4 
He would seek hisshome and beg for, BFA: 


Lid Fel 


i 


And, when once. more he reach! athe seen 
Tie found the cottage closed. and, dusty, 
With crumbling doors and iron rusty, 
That scarcely withstood the stinging sabros 
‘Of the weeds that clomb with dull éxertion. 
On'n sudden; his tongue grew parch’d anid fiery: | 
Stumbling and wild, he sought the neighbours, , 
Who tiirn’daway' with cold tversion ; ' 
And, in reply to his inquity, | 
With murderous shortness out said 
* Dead 1’? i : i 


And deca his grief’s wansoondas nightti-+ 
Too.late,too ‘late !—he\saw the Tight, > pry on / 
Aud understop¢ the, consummation... of “oy A 
Of the Spirit’s typical revelation... ; 
Oh, he had once held Life's chief Treasure, 
The bliss that knows not gtint nor,meagure f 
‘He had attain’d the high commtnfon 
OF sotil with soul‘in' mystical ‘union,’ 

And lial lost ‘that boon of Heaven's sending 
In casting xiside’ its great befriending, 
Therefore his few remaining years 

He sow'd with saltamd barren wars,/ 

And wander'd about! with shair ail gray, i! 
Gazing like one whochad-ldst his wey | 

By nightsi in adleses't cald jand| wide,s, 5!) 
And-ever,he pray’s fon his latest breath 
That so at length he might regaig’ ’ 
Her dear embrace in that, domain 

Which shines like,a p}n. @D the other side 
Of the dark atid rapid river of Death 


And ‘that’s the Tale.” 
Tfyou ask ‘id what it may Avail’? ’ 
Panswer, it/éhowe that when’ we're biést! 
With. w gift’of. Heaven's own bequest, 
We ‘must ‘leary to piizé-and anderstand it, 
And be thankful to Himowhe srbinght and vena it, 
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Charles Dickens.) 


Instead of wishing the very next day 
To cast-it im thedirt away, 

Like an infant with:its bells and coral. 
—And that’s the Moral: 


NORTH AND SOUTH... 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON, 
——Ga 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 


At the, time.arranged the: previous 
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“ Strike’s' ended.” It’s Ger for’ this time. 
I’m out 0’ ‘work’ because I ne’er asked for it. 
And I ne’er asked for it, because good words 
is scarce, and bad words plentiful.” 

He was in a mood to take a surly pleasure 
in giving answers that were like riddles. But 
Margaret saw that he would like tobe asked 
for the explanation. 

“ And good words are—?” 

“ Asking for work. I reckon them’s almost 
the best words that men can say. ‘Gi? mie 


day, they set out) on their walk tosee’Nicho-| work’ means, ‘and 1’ll doit like a: man.’ 


las Higgins and his daughter, 


They both 


were reminded ‘of their’ recent loss’ by a 
strange kind’ of shyness ‘in their’ new habi- 
Uients,” atid in’ the fact ‘that it was the 
first time for'tiany weeks that they had de- 
liberately Zone out together. They drew very 


close to each other in unspoken sympathy, 

Nicholas was sitting by the fire-side in his 
accustomed corner : but he had not his‘aecus- 
tomed pipe. .He. was leaning his. head upon 
his hand, his arm resting on his knee. He 
did not get up, when’ he saw them, though 
Margaret» could) read’ the welcome ‘in’ his 
eye. 

“Sit ye down,’sit ‘ye down. ' Fire’s’ welly 
out,” Bald’ he; giving it'a vigorous’ poke, as 
if tO "tiri’ attetition away from himself. 
He was rather’ disorderly, to be sure, with 
a black unshaven beard of several days’ 
growthfpamiaking his palé fice look yet paler, 
and a jacket’ which* would have been all the 
better for patching. 

“We thought’ we should have a good 
chance of finding you, just after dinner-time,” 
said Margaret, 

“We have had. our sorrow too, since we 
saw you,’ said Mr. Hale, 

“Ay, ay. Sorrows. is» more plentiful than 
dinners just now ; I reckon my diuher:hour 
stretches all o’er the day ; yo’re pretty sure 
of findiaig nie,” te ton 

“ Are you out of work?” asked’ Margaret. 

“Ay,” he replied’ shortly, Then, after ‘a 
moment’s silence, he added, looking up for 
the first time: “Tm not wanting brass. 
Dunno ‘yo think it, Bess, poor lass, had a 
little stock under her pillow, ready, to slip 
into my.jiand, last wnement, and Mary _ is 
fustian cutting... But I’m out o’ work a’ the 
same.” .; 

“We owe Mary some ‘money,” said, Mr. 
Hale, before: Margaret's sharp pressure on 
his arm could arrest the'words, 

“If hoo takes*ityT’Hturn her out 0’ doors. 
T’'ll bide inside these four’ walls, ‘and’ she'll 
bide out. That’sa.” " 

“But we owe he?’ many thanks for her 
kind servite;” begait Mr. Hale again. 

“T ne’er thanked yo’r daughter there for 
her deeds o’ love to my poor. wench I 
ne’er could find th’ words, ,, I’se have to begin 
and try now, if,yo.. start). making an ado 
about what little. Mary.couldisarve yo.” 

“Ts it because of the strike you're out of 
wotk:}”' asked Margaret gently, : 


Them’s good-words.” 
| “And bad words are refusing you work 
when you'ask for it.” 

“ Ay.’ Bad words is saying * Aha, my fine 
chap! Yo’ve been true to yo’r order, and 
T'll be true to mine. Yo did the best yo 
could for them that wanted help; that’s yo’r 
way of being true to yo’r kind ; and Til be 
true to mine. Yo'’ve been a poor fool as 
| knowed no better nor be a true faithful fool. 
|So go and be d—-d to yo, There’s no work 
|for yo here.’ Them’s bad words. I’m nota 
| fool ; and if I was, folk ought to ha’ taught 
me how to be wise after their fashion. I 
| could mappen ha’ learnt, if any one had 
tried to teach me.” 

“ Would’ it’ not’ be worth while,” said 
| Mr. Hale, “ to ask your old master if he would 
{take you back again? It might be a poor 
|chance, but it would be a chance.” 

He looked up again, with a sharp glance 

at the questiguer.; and then: tittered a low 
jand bitter laugh. ‘ 

“Measter ! df it’s no offence, I'll ask yo a 
question or two in my turn,” 

“ You're quite welcome,” said Mr. Hale, 

“T reckon yo ha’ some way of earning your 
bread. Folk seldom live in Milton just’ for 
pleasure, if they can live anywhere else.” 

“ You are quite right. I have some inde- 
pendent property, but my intention in settling 
in Milton was'to become a private tutor.” 

“To teach’ folk. Well! I reckon they 
pay yo for teaching them, dunnot they ?” 

“ Yes,” replied’ Mr. Hale, smiling, “I 
teach ii order to get paid.” 

“ And them that pays. yo, do they tell yo 
whatten to do, or ,.whatten not todo wi’ the 
money they gives -you.in just payment for 
your pains—in fair exchange like?” 

“ No; to be sure not!” 

“ They duunot say, yomay have a brother 
or a friend as dear as w* brother, who wants 
this here brass for'a purpose both yo and he 

| think right ; ‘but yo'mun promise not to give 
it him. Yo may see ‘a good use, as yo think, 
to put yo’r money to; but we don’t think it 
good, and so if yo spénd it a-that-ens we'll 
just leave off dealitig with yo. They dunnot 
say that, dun they 3” “ 

“No: td be sure not!” 

“ Would yo stand. it if they did 2.” 

“Tt would be some.very hard pressur 
that would make me even think of submitting 
to such dictation,” 
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“There’s not.the pressure on all the broad 
earth that would make me,” said Nicholas 
Higgins. “Now yo’ve got it. Yo’ve hit the 
bull’s eye. Hampers—that’s where I worked 
—makes their men pledge ’emselves they'll 
not give a penny to help th’ Union, or keep 
turn-outs fra clemming. They may pledge 
and make pledge,” continued he, scornfully, 
“ They nobbut make liars and hypocrites. And 
that’s a less sin, to my mind, tomaking men’s 
hearts so hard that they'll not do a kindness 
to them as needs it, or help on the right and 
cause, though it goes again the strong 

mand. But I'll ne’er forswear mysel’ for a’ 
the work the King could give me I’m a 
member o’ the Union; and I think it’s the 
only thing to do the workman any good. And 
I’ve been a turn-out, and known what it were 
to clem ; so if I get a shilling, sixpence shall 
go to them if they ask it from me. Conse- 

uence is I dunnot see where I'm to get a 
shilling.” 

“ Ts that rule about not contributing to the 
Union in force at all the mills ?” asked Mar- 
garet. 

“TI cannot say. It’s a new regulation at 
ourn ; and I reckon they'll find that they 
cannot stick to it. But it’s in force now. 


By-and-by they'll find out tyrants makes 
liars.” 


. There was a little pause, Margaret was 
hesitating whether she should say what was 
in her mind; she was unwilling to irritate 
one who was already gioomy and despondent 
enough, At last out it came. But in her soft 
tones, and with her reluctant manner, show- 
ing that she was unwilling to say anything 
unpleasant, it did not seem to annoy Higgins, 
only to perplex him. 

. “Do you remember poor Boucher saying 
that the Union wasa tyrant? I think he 
said it was the worst tyrant of all. And I 
remember at the time I agreed with him,” 

It was along while before he spoke. He 
was resting his head on his two hands, and 
looking down into the fire, so she could not 
read the expression on his face. 

“ Tl not deny but what th’ Union finds it 
necessary to force a man into his own good. 
Tll speak truth. A man leads a dree life 
who's not i’ th’ Union, But once i’ th’ Union 
his interests are taken care on better nor he 


{Conducted by 


“He did you harm?” asked Margaret, 
guileless, 

“ Ay, that did he. We had public opinion 
on our side till he and his sort began rioting 
and breaking laws. It were all o’er wi’ the 
strike then.” 

“Then would it not have been far better to 
have left him alone, and not foreed him to 
join the Union? He did you no good; and 
you drove him mad.” 

“ Margaret,” said her father, in a. low 
warning tone, for he saw the cloud gathering 
on Higgins’s face, 

“ T like her,” said Higgins, suddenly, “Hoo 
speaks plain out what's in her mind. Hoo 
does’nt comprehend th’ Union for all that. 
It’s a great power: it’s our only power. I 
ha’ read a bit o’ poetry about a plough going 
o’er a daisy, that made tears come into my 
eyes, afore I'd other cause for crying. But 
the chap ne’er stopped driving the plough, 
I’se warrant, for all he were pitiful about 
the daisy. He'd too much mother-wit for 
that. Th’ Union’s the plough making ready 
the land for harvest-time, Such as Boucher 
—’twould be settin’ him up too much to liken 
him to a daisy; he’s liker a weed lounging 
over the ground—must just make up their 
mind to be put out o’ the way. I’m sore 
vexed wi’ him just now. So, mappen, I dun- 
not speak him fair. I could go o’er him wi’ 
a plough mysel, wi’ a’ the pleasure in life.” 

“Why? What has he been doing? Any- 
thing fresh ?” 

“ Ay, to be sure. He’s ne’er out o’ mis- 
chief, that man. First on all, he must go 
raging like a mad fool, and kick up yon riot. 
Then he’d to go into hiding, where he’da 
been yet if Thornton had followed him out 
as I'd hoped he would ha’ done, But Thorn- 
ton having got his own purpose did not care 
to go on wi’ the prosecution for the riot. So 
Boucher slunk back again to his house. He 
ne’er showed himsel abroad for a day or two. 
He had that grace, And then where think 
ye that he went? Why, to Hampers’. 
Damn him! He went wi’ his mealy-mouthed 
face, that turns me sick to look at, a-asking 
for work, though he knowed well enough the 
new rule o’ pledging themselves to give 
nought to th’ Unions; nought to help the 
starving turn-out! Why he’d a clemmed to 








could {do it for himsel, or by himsel, for that | death, if th’ Union had na helped him in his 
matter, It’s the only way working men|pinch. There he went ossing to promise 
can get their rights by all joining together. | aught, and pledge himsel to aught—to tell a’ 
More the members, more chance for each|he know’d on our proceedings, the good-for- 
one separate man having justice done him. | nothing Judas, But I'll say this for Hamper, 
Government takes care o’ fools and mad-!and thank him for it at my dying day, he 
men; and if any man is inclined to do|drove Boucher away and would na disten to 
himsel or his neighbour a hurt, it puts|him—n’er a word—though folk standing by 
a bit or a check on him, whether he likes it | says the traitor cried like a babby.” 

orno, That’s all we doi’ th’ Union. We; “Oh! how shocking! how pitiful!” ex- 
can’t clap folk into prison ; but we can make | claimed Margaret. “ Higgins, I don’t know 
a man’s life so heavy to be borne, that he’s|you to-day. Don’t you see how you’ve made 
obliged to come in, and be wise and helpful! Boucher what he is by driving him into the 
in spite of himself. Boucher were a fool all | Union against his will—without his heart 
along, and ne’er a worse fool than at th’ last.” ! going with it. You have made him what he is!” 






























































































































































Charles Dickens.] 


Made him what he is! What was he ? 

Gathering, gathering along the narrow 
street, eame a hollow measured sound ; now 
forcing itself on their attention. Many voices 
were hushed and low; many steps were 
heard, not moving onwards, at least not with 


any rapidity or steadiness of motion, but as if 


circling round one spot. Yes, there was one 
distinct, slow tramp of feet, which made itself a 
clear path through the air, and reached their 
ears; the measured laboured walk of men 
carrying a heavy burden. They were all 


drawn towards the house door by some irre-| 


sistible impulse ; impelled thither—not by a 
poor curiosity, but as if by some solemn 
blast. 

Six men walked in the middle of the 
road, three of them being policemen. They 
carried a door, taken off its hinges, upon their 
shoulders, on which lay some dead human 


creature ; and from each side of the door} 


there were constant droppings. All the street 
turned out to see, and seeing, to accom- 
pany the procession, each one questioning 
the bearers, who answered almost reluctantly 
at last, so often had they told the tale. 

“We found him in the brook in the field 
beyond there.” 

“The brook !— why there’s not water 
enough to drown him ! ” 

“ He was adetermined chap. He lay with 
his face downwards. He was sick enough o’ 
living, choose what cause he had for it.” 

Higgins crept up to Margaret’s side, and 
said in a weak piping kind of voice: “ It’s 
not John Boucher ? Hehad na spunk enough. 
Sure! It’s not John Boucher! Why, they 
are a’ looking this way! Listen! I’ve a 
singing in my head, and I cannot hear.” 

They put the door down carefully upon 


the stones, and all might see the poor, 


drowned wretch—his glassy eyes, one half 
open, staring right upwards to the sky. 
Owing to the position in which he had been 
found lying, his face was swollen and dis- 
coloured ; besides, his skin was stained by 
the water in the brook, which had been used 
for dying purposes. The fore part of his head 
was bald; but the hair grew thin and long 
behind, and every separate lock was a con- 
duit for water. Through all these dis- 
figurements, Margaret recognised John 
Boucher, It seemed to her so sacrilegious to 
be peering into that poor distorted, agonised 
face, that, by a flash of instinct, she went 
forwards and softly covered the dead man’s 
countenance with her handkerchief. The 
eyes that saw her do this followed her, as she 
turned away from her pious office, and were 
thus led to the place where Nicholas 
Higgins stood, like one rooted to the spot. 
The men spoke together, and then one of 
them came up to Higgins, who would have 
fain shrunk back into his house. 

“ Higgins, thou knowed him! Thou mun 
go tell the wife, Doit gently, man, but do it 
quick, for we canna leave him here long.” 
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“T canna go,” said Higgins, “Dunnot 
ask me. I canna face her.” 

“Thou knows her best,” said the man. 
“ We have done a deal in bringing him here 
—thou take thy share.” 

“T canna do it,” said Higgins. “I’m 
welly felled wi’ seeing him. We was’nt 
friends ; and now he’s dead.” 

“ Well, if thou wunnot thou wunnot. Some 
one mun though. It's a dree task ; but it’s 
a chance, every minute, as she does'nt hear 
on it in some rougher way nor a person 
going to make her let on by degrees, as it 
were.” 

“Papa, do you go,” said Margaret, in a 
low voice. 

“If I could—if I had time to think of 
what I had better say; but all at once ie 
Margaret saw that her father was indeed 
‘unable. He was trembling from head to 
| foot. 

“T will go,” said she. 

“ Bless yo, miss, it will be a kind act ; for 

she’s been but a sickly sort of body, I hear, 
|and few hereabouts know much on her.” 
Margaret knocked at the closed door ; but 
there was such a noise, as of many little ill- 
}ordered children, that she could hear no 
reply ; indeed, she doubted if she was heard, 
|and as every moment of delay made her 
‘recoil from her task more and more, she 
opened the door and went in, shutting it after 
| her, and even, unseen to the woman, tastening 
the bolt. 

| Mrs. Boucher was sitting in a rocking- 
‘chair on the other side of the ill-redd 
‘up fireplace ; it looked as if the house had 
‘been untouched for days by any effort at 
| cleanliness. 

| Margaret said something, she hardly knew 
what, her throat and mouth were so dry, and 
the children’s noise completely prevented her 
being heard. She tried again. 

“How are you, Mrs. Boucher? But very 
poorly, I’m afraid.” 

“I’ve no chance o’ being well,” said she 
querulously, “I’m left all alone to manage 
these childer, and nought for to give ’em for 
to keep ’em quiet. John should na ha’ left 
me, and me so poorly.” 

“ How long is it since he went away ?” 

“ Four days sin’, No one would give him 
work here, and he’d to go on tramp toward 
Greenfield. But he might ha’ been back 
afore this, or sent me some word if he’d 
getten work. He might——” 

“Oh, don’t blame him,” said Margaret. 
“ He felt it deeply, I’m sure——” 

“Will ta’ hold thy din, and let me hear 
the lady speak!” addressing herself in no 
very gentle voice to a little urchin of about 
a year old. She apologetically continued to 
Margaret, “He’s always mithering me for 
‘daddy’ and‘ butty ;’ and I ha’no butties to 
give him, and daddy’s away, and forgotten 
usa’, I think. He’s his father’s darling, he 
is,” said she, with a sudden turn of mood, 
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and, dragging the child up to her knee, she | 


began kissing it fondly. 

Margaret laid her hand on. the woman's 
arma to arrest her attention. Their eyes met, 

“Poor little fellow!” said Margaret, 
slowly; “he was his father’s darling,” 

“He is his father’s darling,” said the 
woman, rising hastily, and standing .face to 
face with Margaret, Neither of them spoke 
for'a moment or two. Then Mrs. Boucher 
began ina low growling tone, gathering in| 
wildness as she went on: “ He zs his father’s 
darling, I say. Poor folk.can love theirchil- 
der as wellasrich. Why dunno yo speak? 





Why dun yo stare at me wi’ your great pitiful | 
eyes? Where’s John?” Weak as she was, | 
she shook Margaret to force out an answer. 
“Oh my God!” said she, understanding | 
the’ meaning of that, tearful: look, She} 
sank back into the chair. Margaret took up| 
the child and put him into her arms. 

“He loved him,” said she, 

“ Ay,” said the woman, shaking her head, 
“he loved usa’. We had some one to love 
us once, It’s a long time ago; but when he 
were in life and with us he did love us, he 
did. .He loved this. babby mappen the best 
on.us; but he loved we and I loved him, 
though I was calling him five minutes agone. 
Are yo sure he’s dead ?” said she, tying to 
getup. “If it’s only that he’s ill and like 





to die, they: may bring. him round yet, » I’m | 


[Conduetedby 


— 


hold her. Stay, U'llrun, fetch a pillow, and . 


we'll let her down easy on the floor,’ 
This helpfal neighbour was. a great.relief, 
to Margaret; she was evidently a stranger 


to the house,, a; new-comer. to the district, 
indeed; but, she was so kind and thought- 


ful that Margaret, felt she was no; longer 
needed; and that .it would be. better, 


perhaps,to set,an example of clearing the — 


house, which was filled with idle, if sympa- 
thising gazers, 


She. looked round for Nicholas Higgins, 
So she spoke to the .. 
woman who. had taken; the lead in placing ~ 


He was not there. 


Mrs, Boucher on the fioar, 


“ Cau you give all these people.a hint that 


they had better leave in quietness 2, So that: ; 
when she comes found, she should only. find 


one or two that she knows about her,, Papa, ., 


will you speak to the, mey, and get them. to 


go away. She cannot, breathe, poor thing, 


with this crowd about her.” 

Margaret. was kneeling down. by Mrs, 
Boucher and bathing her face with vinegar ; 
but in a few, minutes she was surprised at the © 
gush of fresh air. She looked round, and, 
saw a smile pass between her father and the, 
woman, 

“ What is it?” asked she, 

“Only our good friend here,” replied her 


e father, “hit on a capital expedient for elear- 


ing the place,” 


but anailing creature mysel—I’ve beenailing|| “I bade’em begone, and each take a child 


this long time.” 

“But he is dead—he is drowned !” 

“Folk are brought round after they’re 
dead-drowned. Whatten was I thinking of, 
to sit still when I should be stirring mysel. 
Here, whisth thee, child—whisth thee! tak 
this, tak aught. to play wi’, but dunnot cry 
while my heart’s breaking! QOh,. where. is 
my strength gone to? Oh. John—husband !.” 

Margaret saved her from falling by catch, 
ing her in her arms. She sate down in the 
rocking-chair, and held the woman upon her 
knees, her head lying on Margaret’s 
shoulder. The other . children, clustered’ 
together in affright, began to understand, the 
mystery of the scene ; but the ideas came 
slowly, for their brains were dull and lan- 
guid of perception. They set up such a cry 
of, despair as they guessed the truth, that 
Margaret knew not how to bear it. Johuny’s 
cry was loudest of them all, though he knew 
not why he cried, poor little fellow. 

The mother guivered as she lay in Mar- 
garet’s.. arms, argaret heard a noise at 
the door. 

“Open it. Open it quick,” said she to the 
eldest child. “It’s bolted.; makeno noise— 
be very still.. Ob, papa, let, them go upstairs 
very softly and carefully, and perhaps she 
will not,,hear, them. She -has_ fainted — 
that’s all.” 

“It’s.as, well for her, poor,creature,”. said 
a, woman, following, in the, wake of, the 
bearers of the dead. “But yo’re not fit to 


| with ‘em, and to mind that they were orphans, 


and. their mother a widow. It was who;could 
do most, and the childer are sure.of a belly- 
ful to-day, and of kindness too, Does hoo 
know how he died 2?” 
“No,” said Margaret; “I could not, tell 


| her all at once.” 


“Hoo mun be told. because of th’ Inquest, 
See! Hoo’s coming round; shall you or I 
do it? or mappen your, father would be. 
best 7” 

“No; you, you,” said Margaret, 

They awaued her, perfeet recovery, in 
silence. Then, the neighbour, woman: sat 
down on the ;floor, and took Mrs. Bouther’s 
head and shoulders-on her lap. eR oe 

“ Neighbour,” said she, your. man is,déad. 
Guess yo how, he died ?” 

“He were drowned,” said, Mrs. Boucher, 
feebly, beginning to cry for the first time, at 
this rough, probing of her sorrows, Said 

“He were found drowned. “ He weré com-~ 
ing home: very jhopeless 0’ aught.on; earth. 
He ;thonght, God could na be harder than 
men; mappen not.so hard ; mappen astender 
as @ mother; mappen tenderer, I’m ‘hot” 
saying .he did, right, and I’m not saying ‘he. 
did wrong. All I say i8,,may neither me Lor 
mine ever haye his sore. heart, or we may do. 
like things.” ; taal 

“He has left me alone wi’ a’. these chil- | 
dien |”, moaned the widow, less distressed at” 
the manner of the, death than Marga “et 
expected; but it was of a piece with he 
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} vd betaul ao) 
| helpless aig ted to feel his_loss as princi- 


| lipalty atWéting Herself'afid ‘her children.’ 


“Not alone” ‘said’ Mr,’ Hale, solemnly,’ 


“Who'ls'with yor f Who'will take up your 
| ease”! The widow operied ‘her eyes wide, 
| land Idoked “at the new speaker, of | whose 
| presence’ whe had’ not been aware 'till ‘then. 

“Who lids promised to’ be ‘a’ futher to ‘the 
fatlierless ? *contiritiéd he. ° 

| “Bub T ‘ve’ ‘getten | sik’ children, ‘sir, ‘and 
| |the*eldést “not” eight years ‘of’ age.” I'm 
| |Inot meaning for, to.doubt His power, sir,— 

J only. it needs ‘a deal o’ trust’';” and she began 

to try afresh. sath hx : PS 
||| #Ffoo0"llbe' better able to’ talk’ to-morrow, 
| jsir,” said the neighbour. “Best comfort now 

would be ‘the’ feelof a‘ child ‘at her heart. 

I’ sorty they took’'the'babby.” 
ll £4) G6 tor it)” said’ Marvaret: Andina 
| || few“hiinutes she’ returned, carrying Johnnie, 
|, || his’ fade “all #merred ‘With’ ‘eating, ‘and’ his 
| ‘| hawds ‘loaded with ’ treastivés in ‘the shape of 
| | shells, and. bits of crystal, and tlie head of a 
ti | plaster figure, She placed hit in his mother’s 
j}armyo : 
) ®Phere !" ‘said: thé woman, “now you’ go. 
| THeY "li ery together, and comfort together, 
| better not any ond’ but’ a ‘child can ‘do.’ f'Tl 
| | stop with her as long as ]’m_needed, and ‘if 
||| YO come to-morrow, yo can have ‘a ‘deal o’ 
|) wikt' talk With her’ that’ she’s not up’ to 
to-day.” *Y" “ts i 


As Margaret and her father went slowly 


up the street, she pausell'at Higgins's ‘closed 


; doodi. 
“Shall we go’ in?” asked Her father. 
| was thirking of him too.” 
| “Phey Knocked? ‘Phere was no’ answer; so 
they, tried the door, It was bolted, but they 
thought they heard him’ Moving within. 

“ Nicholas!.” said Margaret. There’ was 
nes be ict and! they might have ‘gone ‘away, 
believing the House to’ be empty, if there had 
not'beeti ‘somé” ‘Accidental fi 
| within. ae ee 

“ Nicholas't® said Maygarét) agains °* It 

is Only Us. Won't’ you let tis come in? * 
“No, said he“ spoke’ as’ ‘plain “as' I 
could “bout tising words' ‘when’ I “bolted ‘th’ 
|| door, ' 


“iy 


all;'as' of ‘® book, 


yr, , Lot me béj‘this aay.” | 

|| ‘Mr. Hale wottld have urged: their desire, 

| but Margaret placed her finger oni his ‘lijis, ’ 

| T don’t wonder at, it,” utd ‘she!’ P my- 
self long’ to’ be’ albiie: ‘It’ seems’ the only 
thing to do one good after a day Tike this,” 


YU Son A prn te) THYRTY-SEVENTH, 

“Hidaiws’s ‘door tas’ Yocked’ the’ ‘next’ day 
when tli¢y’ went’ to pay thei? ‘call! ‘ott ‘the 
widow Boucher’: ‘but, they! learnt’ ‘this ‘tine 
from “an officidus'' nei#hbour,' ‘that’ ‘he “was 
really froni ‘home: “He ‘hind, however,’ Beer 
in to see Mis: Boucher Vefore ‘starting on ‘his 

' day’s business, whatever that was,” -It' was 
but an unghtistadtor visit’ t6 Mrs. "Boucher ; 
she considered Herself’ as an’ ij: ised’ woman 


| by her’ por Hlisband’s sitidide’; ‘anid tere 


NRE a Po Rae Fons 


was quite germ of truth enough in this idea 
to make ita very difficult one to refute: “Still 
ft was unsatisfactory to-seehow eompletely > - 
her thoughts weré turned ‘upon herself and 
her own position, and'this selfishness extended 
even ‘to ‘her relations ‘with her ‘children, 
whom she considered ‘as ‘incumbranees, even 
in the very midst ‘of her somewhat’ animal 
affection for them: Mangaret tried to make 
acquaintance with one or two ‘of them, while 
her father ‘strove’''to raise’ the widow's 
thoughts ‘into somé higher channel than that 
of mere’ helpless ‘querulousness. She found 
that the children*were truer and simpler 
mourners than the'widow. Daddy had been 
a kind: daddy'to them; ‘each ‘could tell, 
in their’ eager stammering way, ‘of some 
tenderness ‘shown, some indulgence granted 


‘by the lost father, 


“Ts yon thing upstairs really him; it 
doesna look like him. -[’m feared on it,and I 
never was feared ‘o" daddy.” 

Margaret's heart’ bled to: hear that the 
mother, ‘in her selfish requirement of sym- 
pathy, had taken her children upstairs to see 
their disfigured father. It was intermingling 
the coarseness of horror with ‘the profound- 
ness’ of natural ‘grief. She’ tried to turn 
their thoughts: in some’ other direction ; on 
what’ they could do for mother ; on what— 
for this’ was a'more efficavious way of putting 
it—what ‘father would shave wished them to 
do,’ Margaret’ was ‘more successfal than Mr. 
Hale ‘in’ her efforts. “The children seein 
‘their little duties lie in action close’ arounc 
‘them, began to'try each one to do something 
that ‘she ‘suggested towards redding ‘up 
the'slatternly room: But her father set too 
high a standard, and too abstract a view, 
before the indolent invalid. She could not 
rouse her ‘torpid mind inté any vivid imagi- 
nation’ of ‘what her husband’s misery might 
have'been, before'‘he had resorted to-the last 
terrible step; she could ‘only look upon it as 
it affected ‘herself; she could not ‘enter’ into 
the enduring ‘mercy ‘of the'God who had not 
specially’ initerposed: ‘to’ prevent the water 
from drowniny her ‘prostrate husband ; and. 
although she was’ secretly blaming her hus- 
band for having’ fullen into’ such drear des- 
era and denying that hé had any excuse for 

his last rash act, she’was itiveterate in her 
abase of all'who could by any possibility have 
‘béel ‘Supposed’ ‘to’ have driven’ him to such 
desperation. | The masters—Mr. Thornton in 


articular, whose mill ‘had been attacketl’ by: | 


ovtcher and who; after ‘the warrant’ had 
been ‘isstted ‘for ‘his’ apprehension''on the 
charge of rioting, had caused it to bé with- 
drawn,—the Union, of which Higgins ' was 
the representativeto the poor woman,—the 
children''so. numerous; so! hungry, and ‘so 
noisy—all'madeéup one great army of personal 
enemies whose fault it was that she was now 
a helpless widow. 

Margaret heard ‘enoigh of this wrireason- 
ableness to dishéarteii her ;’and’' wlien they 
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came away she found it impossible to cheer | 
her father. 

“Tt is the town life,” said she. “Their 
nerves are quickened by the haste and bustle | 
and speed of everything around them, to say | 
nothing of the confinement in these pent-up | 
houses, which of itself is enough to induce 
depression and worry of spirits. Now in the 
country people live so much more out of 

*doors, even children, and even in the winter.” | 

“ But people must live in towns. And in 
the country some get such stagnant habits of | 
mind that they are almost fatalists.” 

“ Yes ; I acknowledge that. I suppose each 
mode of life produces its own trials and its 
own temptations. The dweller in towns must 
find it as difficult to be patient and calm, as 
the country-bred man must find it to be 
active, and equal to unwonted emergencies. 
Both must find it hard to realise a future of 
any kind ; the one because the present is so 
living and hurrying and close around him ; 
the other because his life tempts him to revel 
in the mere sense of animal existence, not 
knowing of, and consequently not caring for 
any pungency of pleasure, for the attainment 
of which he can plan, and deny himself and 
look forward.” 

“ And thus both the necessity for engross- 
ment, and the stupid content in the present, 

roduce the same effects. But this poor Mrs. 
Sensor ! how little we can do for her.” 

“And yet we dare not leave her without 
our efforts, although they may seem so 
useless. Oh papa ! it’s a hard world to live in !” 

“So it is, my child. We feel it so just now, 
at any rate; but we have been very happy, 
even in the midst of our sorrow. What a 
pleasure Frederick’s visit was !” 

“Yes, that it was,” said Margaret, brightly. 
“Tt was such a charming, snatched, forbidden 
thing.” But she suddenly stopped speaking. 
She had spoiled the remembrance of Frede- 
rick’s visit to herself by her own cowardice, 
Of all the faults she most despised in others 
was the want of bravery; the meanness of 
heart which leads tountruth, And here had 
she been guilty of it! Then came the thought 
of Mr. Thornton’s cognisance of her falsehood, 
She wondered if she should have minded de- 
tection half so much from any one else. She 
tried herself in imagination with her Aunt 
Shaw and Edith; with her father; with 
Captain and Mr. Lennox; with Frederick. 
The thought of this latter knowing of what 
she had done, even in his own behalf, was the 
most painful, for the brother and sister were 
in the first flush of their mutual regard and 
love ; but even any fall in Frederick’s opinion 
was as nothing to the shame, the shrinking 
shame she felt at the thought of meeting 
Mr. Thornton again. And yet she longed to 
see him, to get it over ; to understand where 
she stood in his opinion. Her cheeks burnt 
as she recollected how proudly she had im- 
plied an objection to trade (in the early days 
of their acquaintance), because it too 
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often led to the deceit of passing off inferior 
for superior goods, in the one branch ; of 
assuming credit for wealth and resources not 
possessed, in the other. She remembered 
Mr. Thornton’s look of calm disdain, as in few 
words he gave her to understand that in the 


‘great scheme of commerce all dishonourable 


ways of aeting were sure to prove injurious 
in the long run, and that, testing such actions 
simply according to the poor standard of 


success, there was folly and not wisdom in all 


such, and every kind of deceit in trade, as 
well as in other things. She remembered— 
she, then strong in her own untempted truth 
—asking him, if he did not think that buying 
in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market proved some want of the transparent 
justice which is so intimately connected with 
the idea of-truth ; and she had used the word 
chivalric—and her father had corrected her 
with the higher word, Christian; and so 
drawn the argument upon himself, while 
she sate silent by with a slight feeling of 
contempt. 

No more contempt for her !—no more talk 
about the chivalric! Henceforward she must 
feel humiliated and disgraced in his sight. 
But when should she see him? Her heart 
leaped up in apprehension at every ring of 
the door-bell ; and yet when it fell down to 
calmness, she felt strangely saddened and 
sick at heart at each disappointment. It was 
very evident that her father expected to see 
him, and was surprised that he did not come. 
The truth was, that there were points in their 
conversation the other night on which they 
had no time then to enlarge ; but it had been 
understood that if possible on the succeeding 
evening—if not then, at least the very first 
evening that Mr. Thornton could command, 
—they should meet for further discussion. 
Mr. Hale had looked forward to this meeting 
ever since they had parted. He had not yet 
resumed the instruetions to his pupils, which 
he had relinquished at the commencement of 
his wife’s more serious illness, so he had 
fewer occupations than usual; and the great 
interest of the last day or so (Boucher’s 
suicide) had driven him back with more 
eagerness than ever upon his speculations, 
He was restless all evening. He kept saying, 
“T quite expected to have seen Mr. Thornton. 
I think the messenger who brought the book 
last night must have had some note, and 
forgot to deliver it. Do you think there has 
been any message left to-day ?” 

“T will go and inquire, papa,” said Mar- 
garet, after the changes on these sentences 
had been rung once or twice. “ Stay, there's 
aring!” She sate down instantly, and bent 
her head attentively over her work. She 
heard a step on the stairs, but it was only 
one, and she knew it was Dixon’s. She lifted 
up her head and sighed, and believed she 
felt glad. 

“It’s that Higgins, sir. He wants to see 
you, or else Miss Hale, Or it might be Miss 
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Hale first, and then you, sir; for he’s in a 


strange kind of way.” 

“ He had better come up here, Dixon; and 
then he can see us both, and choose which he 
likes for his listener.” 

“Oh! very well, sir. I’ve no wish to hear 
what he’s got to say, I’m sure; only if you 
could see his shoes I’m sure you'd say the 
kitchen was the fitter place,” 

“He can wipe them, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Hale. So Dixon flung off to bid him walk 
up-stairs. She was a little mollified, however, 
when he looked at his feet with a hesitating 
air; and then, sitting down on the bottom 
stair, he took off the offending shoes, and 
without a word walked up-stairs. 

“Sarvant, sir!” said he, slicking his hair 
down when he came into the room: “If 
hoo’l excuse me (looking at Margaret) for 
being i’ my stockings; I’se been tramping a’ 
day, and streets is none o’ th’ cleanest.” 

Margaret thought that fatigue might ac- 
count for the change in his manner, for he 
was unusually quiet and subdued; and he 
had evidently some difficulty in saying what 
he came to say. 

Mr. Hale’s ever-ready sympathy with any- 
thing of shyness or hesitation, or want of 
self-possession, made him come to his aid. 

“We sball have tea up directly, and then 
you'll take a cup with us, Mr. Higgins. I am 
sure you are tired if you’ve been out much 
this wet relaxing day. Margaret, my dear, 
can’t you hasten tea?” 

Margaret could only hasten tea by takin 
the preparation of it into her own hands, an 
so offending Dixon, who was emerging out of 
her sorrow for her late mistress into a very 
touchy irritable state. But Martha, like all 
who came in contact with Margaret—even 
Dixon herself, in the long run—felt it a 
pleasure and an honour to forward any of her 
wishes ; and her readiness, and Margaret’s 
sweet forbearance,soon made Dixon ashamed 
of herself. 

“Why master and you must always be 
asking the lower classes up-stairs since we 
came to Milton, I cannot understand, Folk 
at Helstone were never brought higher than 
the kitchen ; and I’ve let one or two of them 
know before now that they might think it an 
honour to be even there.” 

Higgins found it easier to unburden him- 
self to one than to two, After Margaret 
left the room, he went to the door and 
assured himself that it was shut. Then he 
came and stood close to Mr. Hale, 

“ Master,” said he, “ yo’d not guess easy 
what I’ve been tramping after to-day. 
Special if yo remember my manner o’ talk 
pivtontay, Pve been a seeking work. I 

ave,” said he, “I said to mysel, I’d keep a 
civil tongue in my head, let who would say 
what ’em would. I'd set my teeth into my 
tongue sooner nor speak i’ haste. For that 
man’s sake—yo understand,” jerking his 
thumb back in some unknown direction, 
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“No, I don’t,” said Mr. Hale, seeing he 


waited for some kind of assent, and com- 
pletely bewildered as to who “that man” 
could be, 

“That chap as lies there,” said he, with 
another jerk. “Him as went and drownded 
himself; poor chap! Idid na’ think he’d got 
it in him to lie still and let the water creep 
o’er him till he died. Boucher, yo know.” 

“ Yes, I know now,” said Mr. Hale. “Go 
back to what you were saying: you’d not 
speak in haste 

“For his sake. Yet not for his sake ; for 
where’er he is, and whate’er, he’ll ne’er know 
other clemming or cold again; but for the 
wife’s sake, and the bits of childer.” 

“God bless you!” said Mr. Hale, starting 
up; then, calming down, he said breathlessly, 
“What do you mean? Tell me out.” 

“T have telled yo,” said Higgins, a little 
surprised at Mr, Hale’s agitation. “I would 
na ask for work for mysel ; but them’s left as 
achargeou me. I reckon,I would ha guided 
Boucher to a better end; but I set him off 
o’ the road, and so I mun answer for him.” 

Mr. Hale got hold of Higgins’s hand and 
shook it heartily, without speaking. Higgins 
looked awkward and ashamed. 

“There, there, master! There’s ne’er a 
man, to call a man, amongst us, but what 
would do the same ; ay, and better too; for, 
belie’ me, I’se ne’er got a stroke o’ work, nor 
yetasight ofany, For all I telled Hamper 
that, let alone his pledge—which I would not 
sign—no, I could na, not e’en for this—he’d 
ne’er ha’ such a worker on his mill as I 
would be—he’d ha’ none o’ me—no more 
would none on th’ others. I’m a poor black 
feckless sheep—childer may ciem for aught I 
can do, unless, parson, yo’d help me ?” 

“Help you! How? I would doanything, 
—but what can I do?” 

“Miss there” —for Margaret had re- 
entered the room, and stood silent, listening 
—“has often talked grand o’ the South, and 
the ways down there. Now I dunnot know 
how far off it is, but I’ve been thinking if I 
could get ’em down there, where food is cheap 
and wages good, and all the folk, rich and 
poor, master and man, friendly like; yo 
could, may be, help me to work. I’m not 
forty-five, and I’vea deal o’ strength in me 
master.” 

“ But what kind of work could you do, my 
man?” 

“Well, I reckon I could spade a bit——” 

“ And for that,” said Margaret, stepping 
forwards, “for anything you could dao, 
Higgins, with the best will in the world, you 
would, may be, get nine shillings a week ; 
may be ten, at the outside. Food is much 
the same as here, except that you might have 
a little garden——” 

“The childer could work at that,” said he. 
“T’m sick o’ Milton anyways, and Milton is 
sick o’ me.” 


“You must not go to the South,” said | 
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Margaret, “for all that. You eould not 
stand it. You would have to be out all 
weathers. It would kill you with rheumatism 
The mere bodily work at your time of life 
would break you down. The fare is far dif- 
ferent to what you have been accustomed to.” 

“T’se nought particular about my meat,” 
said he, as if offended. 

“But you've reckoned on having butcher's 
meat once a day, if you're in work ; pay for 
that out of your ten shillings, and keep those 
poor children if you can, I owe it to you— 
since it’s my way of talking that has set you 
off on this idea—to put it ail clear before you. 
You would not bear the dulness of the life ; 
you don’t know what it is; it would eat you 
away like rust. Those that have lived there 
all their lives, are used to soaking im ‘the 
stagnant waters. They labour on from day 
to day in the great solitude of steaming fields 
—never speaking or lifting up their poor, 
bent, downcast heads. The hard spade-work 
robs their brain of life ; the sameness of their 
toil deadens their imagination ; they don't care 
to meet to talk oyer thoughts and speculi- 
tions, even of the weakest, wildest kind, after 
their work is done ; they go home brutishly 
tired, poor creatures! caring for nothing but 
food and rest. You could not stir them up 
into any companionship you get in a town 
as plentiful as the air you breathe, whether 
it be good or bad; and that I don’t know; 
but I do know, that you of all men are:not 
one to bear a life among such labourers. 
What would be peace to them, would be 
eternal fretting to you. Think no more 
of it, Nicholas, I beg. Besides, you could 
never pay to get mother and children all 
there—that’s oue good thing.” 

“T've reckoned for that. One house mun 
do for us a’, and the furniture o’ t’other 
would goa good way. And men there mun 
have their families to keep—mappen six or 
seven childer. God help ’em !” said he, more 
convinced by his own presentation of the 
facts than by all Margaret had said, and sud- 
denly renouncing the idea which had. but 
recently formed itself in a brain worn out by 
the day’s fatigue and anxiety. “God help 
7em! North an’ South have each getten 
their own troubles. If work’s sure and 
steady there, labour’s paid at starvation prices; 
while here we've rucks 0’ money coming in 
one quarter, and ne’er a farthing th’) next, 
For sure, th’ world is in a confusion that 
passes me or any other man to understand ; 
it needs fettling, and who's to fettle it, if it’s 
as you folks say, and there’s nought but 
what we see ?” 

Mr. Hale was busy cutting bread and 
butter; Margaret was glad of; this, for she 
saw that Higgins was better left, to himself ; 
that if her father began to: speak, ever so 


her father kept up''an indifferent ‘conversay 
tion until Higgins, scarcely awate’ whether 
he, ate.or not, hiad made a very'substantial 
meal, Then he pushed ‘his chair ‘away from 
the table, and’tried to take an intérest! in 
what they were ‘saying';\‘but' it was of no 
use;/and he fell ‘back into dreimy ‘gléom. 
Suddenly Margaret’ said’! (she ‘lad “been 
thinking of it for some time, but ‘the’ words 


[inal stuck in her throat), “ Higgins, have! you 


been to Marlborough Mills to'seek for work 1” 

“'Thornton’s:?” “asked he. Ay,’ ‘I’ve 
been at Thornton's.” 

© And what did he say 1” 

“Such a chap as me is not like' to see the 
neers, Th’ o’érlookerbid me go and be 

wbossne 2 4 

“I wish you had seen Mr. Thornton;” 
said Mr. Hale. « “He might not have’ given 
you work, but'hée would ‘not ‘have ‘sed ‘such 
language.” 

“ As to th’ language, I’m welly used to i€ ; 
it dunnot matter to me. “I’m! 10t nesh mysel 
when! Pm put! out, | It were ‘th’ fact’ that I 
were na wanted there, no’ more hor ony other 
place, as I minded.” 

“But I wish you had seen Mr: Thorton,” 
repéated Margaret. \“ Would you go tigain—- 
it’s a good! deal'to‘ask, I: know—but' wotildl 
you go to-morrow aud try: him ?' I should ‘be 
so glad'if you would.” 

“I'm afraid it would he‘ of no ube,” said 
Mr. Hale, in a low voice.” It would be better 
to let me speak ‘to him.” ' Margaret ‘still 
looked at’ Hitginis for ‘his answer, ‘Those 
grave soft eyes of hers were difticult to iesist, 
He gave a great sigh. 

“Tt would tax my pride above a’ Wits! if it 
were for mysel, [' could ‘statid! a! deal‘ of 
clemming ‘first! ;'T’d’ sooner knock him dow 
than ask a favour from him: 
sooner: be) flogged: mysel ;! ‘bub 'yo"re “bot a 
common werch, axing! yo’ pardon,'nér “yet 
have youtcommon ways about yo: 
makea wry face; andi goat ‘it to-niorivw, 
Dunna yo:think ‘that hell do it. 
has it in ‘him to be burtit at ‘the stake afore 
he'll. give in. « Todo it for ‘yor sake; Miss 
Hale, and its first-time in my life ns e’er I 
give way’ toa! woman. | Neither my wife nor 

ess could e’ersay that: anuch again me.” 

“ All the more do TD thank: you,” said Mar- 
}garet, -subiling.: “Though: ‘Lidon’t' belive 


wife and daughter as muchas most men.” 
“ Andias to Mr, Thornton,” said! Ma. Hale, 
*T thank: yo 
the notion of having favour ‘curried for me 


the quarrel.: Meddting twixt’ master ‘and 


mildly on the subject of Higgins’s thoughts,|man is liker meddling “twixt husband ‘and 


the latter would consider himself challenged 
to an argument, and’ would feel himself 


bound to maintain his old ground, She and/Jodge/door. Til stand there fra six in’ the 


wife than aughtelse::it takes a deal o’ wisdom 





for to do,ony-good.! vI’lb:stand: guarduat' the 








Tada ‘deat? || 


Plbe’#h' 


Thatimiin | 


you: L,believe. you have just given way to'’ | 


“Tll give youa note to him, which; [think T ! 

may venture to — ensure you a heating,” | 
indly, sir) but «i'd ag tief 

stand on my own bottom. | 1 dunnot stomach‘! 


by one as does'nt. .know'the ing and oitts bf | 


| 
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momuing. till I get speech, om him. But I'd 
liefer, sweep th’ streets, if paupers had na’ 
got, hold,on that work, Dunna yo: hope, 
miss: .‘Ihere’ll) be more chance 0’ getting 
milk out, of a flint,, I wish yo avery: good 
night, and many thanks to yo.” 

“ You'll find your shoes by the kitchen fire ; 
I,took them there| to dry,” said) Margaret. 

He, turned. round and looked at. her 
steadily, and, then he brushed his lean hand 
across his eyes and went his way. 

“ How proud that man is !” said her father, 





who was a little annoyed at the manner in | 


which Higgins had declined his intercession 
with Mr. Thornton, 

“ He. is,” said Margaret ; “but what grand 
makings of a man there are in him, pride 
and all.” 

“Tt’s amusing to see how he evidently 
respects, ‘the part. in} Mr. Thornton's ‘cha- 
racter which is like his own.” 

“There's grauite in»all these!’ northern | 
people, papa, is, there not?” 

\ “ There, was! none, in! poor Boucher I am 
afraid, ;, none in, his; wife either.” : 

“T should guess from their tones that they | 
had Jvish blood in. them. 
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' bless my heart! there is the cholera about, 
and no medical man in the neighbourhood, 
| Let us get rid of these inconvenient thoughts 
|as soon as possible. 

| The building which I have bolted com- 
| prises a few rambling sheds, not unlike farm 
lstabling in the north of England. A few 
fowls are walking about not unsuspiciously, 
as it seems to me, and my train are grouped 
in every variety of picturesque attitude. Most 
of them are hewing huge water-melons into 
| wedges with their daggers. Some are smok- 
ing; others attending to their horses, or 
gossipping with mine host and his men,—as 
truculent-lookiny rogues as ever gave robbers 
notice of a traveller's route. 

There are some other fellows, who do 
not belong either to our party or the coffee- 
house. They are a powerful, swarthy set of 
bravoes, in’ gay but worn dresses. They 
bristle with arms. They are Tebecks ; men 
whose trade is robbery. They will even tell 
you so themselves, if you feel any doubt or cu- 
riosity. There they sit, however, side by side 
with the Governor’s guards, who have brought 
me hither ; and nobody, either here or else- 





I wonder what | where, ever dreams of making an observation 


success he'll have to-wiorrow.: If hé and Mr.| on the subject. That is to say, nobody but 


‘Thornton, wowd, speak! out together as man | 
to,man-+it Higgins would forget: that Mr. | 
Thornton was a master, and speak to him as} 
he does,to us—and' if Mr. Thornton would | 
be patient enough) to listen to him with his 
human; heart, not with his master’s ears—” 


“You ave getting to. do Mr, Thornton jus-| artist for a pretender. “Why, they wi 


Hamed ; who was for many years a highway- 
man himself ; and who by no means condemns 
their profession, but only their mode of 

following it. 
“Those fellows call themselves thieves,” 
he sneers, with the true disdain of a great 
ll eat 


tice, at last, Margaret,” ‘suid. her’ father,| your ‘bread, and then lay wait to fire at you 


pinching her ear. 

‘Margaret. had'a strange choking at’ her 
heart, which | made | her unable to answer,| 
“Oh!” thought she, “I. wish I were:a man, | 
that;I gould goand force him: to express his | 
disapprobation, and. tell him-hovéstly that [} 


| 


from behind a stone or a tree. They robbed 
my brother of fifty piastres the other day in 
this way. He would have killed a dozen of 
them in fair fi¢ht.” 

Presently there is a scream, and a 
frightened flutter among the fowls ; then, as 


knew 1 deserved it..,1t seems hard to lose|the shadow goes lengthening along the 
him’ asia friend: just when I had began to! opposite wall, I gradually doze off and 


feel, hig. value.; How tender he was with dear! 
mamma, !/ Tf it were only for her sake, I-wish|«iue course by-and-by. 


‘dreim of the pilaff which will be ready in 
I do not dream 


he- would come, and then! at least I should! long ; and, when [ wake there is a peculiar 


know how mueh I was abasediin his eyes.” 





‘THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
‘out (aM, ROADSIDE! PICTURE. 
Frive¢ms tome as if} had gone to bed last 


night{in the ainéteenth céntury and: waked} tunate 


this mornimg’in the tenth: :‘Lhe-scene around 
me is more like: avdteam of ‘the middle ages 
that; a! redlity. of to-day, ‘The rade cultwre of | 
the fields, the. armed! peashutry, the ’ char- 
teved: freebooters,: the lonely’ and: deserted 
country; the rugged road) aud the mean dwel- 


| 


|tingling in my left ear, which reminds me 
‘that Iam in the sunny land where the 
musquito makes his home. <A yell from 
|Humed and a blow on the ground succeed 
jin -rousing me completely. It is for- 
n keen eye has been watching 
me, ‘He has killed a scorpion which 
was'' making full speed for my waistcoat. 
Marshallah! let me take my pilaff and 
treasure up the amusement to be derived 
from the. bump on ‘my left ear till after- 
iwards. We have some rakee and, melons 


lings::of ja people who:seorn ‘their homes }to begin with; also some pungent onion salad ; 
all. seemt to recall astaterofi things which, [some é¢es fried in red butter ; and then a vio- 


had believed, passed’ away ages ago. 

I frankly. own for' the: rest; that. there is a 
sort: of all-alone feeling creéps over me in the 
midst of my: armed! companions, The ‘sole 

| Christian| among these!’ wild horsemen) ahd 
| mountain: robbers ::of lAsiae Minor): And; 


mee 


| 
| 


hpiastres. 


lent dispute between Hamed and the coffee- 
housé-keeper, | He offers ten piastres, or about 
two franes.° The ‘latter asks two hundred 
Hence ‘the difference ; which can 


}of ‘course only be’ terminated “by frantic 
‘yelling’on both sides. “The affair soon waxés 
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[Conductea by 


warm enough for cuffs; several of which| Where, and the local authorities have be- 


are exchanged with great earnestness, 


At| stirred themselves to resist their enemies 


last, however, the coffee-house keeper takes | While still weak. Large fires are burning by 


bold Hamed on his weak side. 

“Ts not your master a great man ?” he asks 
contemptuously. 

“To be sure he is ; swine !” 

“Why then does he expect to pay less than 
a poor hoja who passed here yesterday, and 
gave me one hundred and fifty piastres with- 
out a word?” returned mine host. This 
settles the question. The two hundred 
piastres change hands, Hamed throws him- 
self into the saddle and leads on. Three 
or four hours more sharp riding brings 
us into the rich plains of Magnesia, and 
the storied old city rises before us beautiful 
asa vision. There areno signs of human ha- 
bitation anywhere else. In an eight hours’ ride 
we have passed but one small village. The 
whole country is a lovely unpeopled waste. 

At last the evening closes solemnly and 
grandly over the beautiful landscape, and the 
moon rises. Hamed checks the led horses, and 
causing the finest to be unclothed, holds the 
stirrup while I mount. So we ride in astately 
manner through the quaint Eastern streets: 
the Turks who meet us forming in line, with 
their hands veiling their eyes: which is the 
usual salute. My horse, which has belonged 
toa Pasha, seems to recognise it and goes cur- 
vetting and throwing his beautiful head up 


and down every time I raise my hand to my 


hat in reply. He is the politest horse I ever 
saw. We stop before the fine palace of the 
Great Sadik Bey, one of the most powerful 
and wealthy Satraps in the land. 


LOCUSTS. 

An Eastern summer is full of wonders ; but 
thereis, perhaps, nothingabout it moreawfully 
appalling than those vast flights of locusts 
which sometimes destroy the vegetation of 
whole kingdoms ina few days, and where 
they found a garden leave a wilderness. 

I am riding along a pleasant hill side— 
towards the end of May. There is a sharp 
pattering noise, like that of April rain in 
Scotland, falling on hard ground. I look at- 
tentively towards the earth, knowing that it 
cannot be a shower this clear, balmy 
morning, and I see a countless multitude 
of little black insects no bigger than a 
pin’s head. They are hopping and spring- 
ing about in myriads, under my horse's 
feet—along the hard stony road, which is 
quite black with them, and far away among 
the heather, which is turned black also. I 
ride miles and miles, yet the ground is still 
darkened with those little insects, and the 
same sharp pattering noise continues. They 
are the young of the locusts, who left their 
eggs in the ground last year. ‘Phey have just 
come to life. Three days ago there was not 
one to be seen. 

A little later and Iam passing through a 
Greek village. The alarm has spread every- 





the river-side, and immense cauldrons full of 
boiling water are streaming over them. The 
whole country side has been out locust-hunt- 
ing. They have just returned with the result 
of their day’s exertion. Twenty-three thou- 
sand pounds weight of these little insects, 
each, as I have said, no bigger than a pin’s 
head, have been brouglit in already in one day. 

They have been caught in a surface of less 
than five square miles. There has been no 
difficulty in catching them. Children of six 
years old can do it as well as grown men. A 
sack and a broom are all that is necessary. 
Place the open sack on the ground and you 
may sweep it full of locusts as fast as you 
can move your arms. The village community 
pay about a farthing a pound for locusts. 
Some of the hunters have earned two or 
three shillings a day. As the sacks are 
brought in they are thrust into the cauldrons 
of boiling water, and boiled each for some 
twenty minutes. They are then emptied 
into the rapid little river swollen by the 
melting of mountain snows. 

My Albanian, Hamed, watches these pro- 
ceedings from his embroidered scarlet saddle 
with much melancholy gravity. “Ah,” he 
says, “if there was but one dervish or good 
man among those rogues he could pray them 
away inan hour. There are no Noomiea in 
my village, because we have a dervish—a 
saintly man—there.” 

It appears that no dervish comes, and the 
plague goes on spreading daily from village 
to village—from town to town. @This is the 
fourth year since they first appeared at Myti- 
lene, whence I am writing. It is said that chav 
seldom remain at one place longer, but that, 
in the fourth generation, the race dies out 
unless it is recruited from elsewhere. I am 
not aware whether this is a mere popular 
superstition, or a fact based on experience. 
They show, however, certainly no symptom 
of weakness or diminution of numbers. In 
ten days they have increased very much in 
size, they are now as long as cockchafers, 
only fatter. They seem to be of several dis- 
tinct species. Their bodies are about an inch 
and a half long, but some are much larger 
round than others. They have six legs. The 
hind legs of the largest kind are nearly three 
inches long, or twice the length of the body. 
They have immense strength, and can spring 
four or five yards at a time. The legs are 
terminated by sharp, long claws, and have 
lesser claws going about half way up at the 
sides of them; their hold is singularly 
tenacious. Their heads and shoulders are 
covered with a kind of horny armour, very 
tough. Some are of a bright green colour all 
over, some have brown backs and yellow 
bellies with red legs, and are speckled not 
unlike a partridge. Some are nearly bat 
all over, and have Jong wings. The largest 
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enough to bend a pin. This locust has 
immense sharp tusks, furnished with saws 
inside. His mouth opens on all four sides, and 
closes like a vice. His eyes are horny, and he 
cannot shut them. The largest kind have 
too short yellow wings and a long pointed 
fleshy tail, the smallest have four long black 
wings and no tail. 
in comparison to the body, and not unlike 
that of a lobster. In moving, its scales make 
a noise like the creaking of new leather. 

The locusts are on the wing, they have 
risen from the ground into the air, They 
darken the sky in their steady flight for 
hours, and they make a noise like the rushing 


|| of amighty wind. Far as the eye can see 


over land and water broods the same ominous 
cloud. The imagination refuses to grasp 
their number. It must be counted by 
millions of millions. Count the flakes of a 
snow-storm, the sands by the seashore, the 
leaves of summer trees, and the blades of 
grass on dewy meadows. For days and days 
the locust storm and the hot south wind 
continue. At night the locusts descend on the 
gardens and cornfields. They struggle 
for pre-eminence on the points of palings, 
and the topmost overlooks the rest with 
extraordinary gravity. They crawl and 
hop loathsomely on fruit and flower, 
They get into eggs and fish, which become 
uneatable in consequence. ‘There is no 
help against them because of their multitude. 
They eat holes in my bedding ; they get into 
my pockets, and into my hair and beard, 
The Greek women are obliged to tie their 
trowsers on above their gowns as a protection 
| against them. You tread upon them; they 

blow against you, they fly against you, 
| they dine off the same plate, and hop 
| on a piece of food you are potting into 
| your mouth. Their stench is horrible, and 
| this lasts for weeks. 

I was tempted to impale one of them as a 
specimen, and left it sticking on a pin in the 
wall, Hamed slyly removed it, believing the 
proceeding to be a charm or magical device 
to counteract the designs of Heaven. 


| “tis God’s will!” he said, sententiously, 


when I found him out and reproached him. 

So they ate up the corn lands and the vine- 
yards, wheresoever they fell. I counted 
nine on one blade of wheat. When they left 
it, it was as bare as a quill. 

“They have still left your apples un- 
touched,” I said to a gardener. 

“Helas!” replied the man. “They 
have eaten up all beside; and what 
is the use of your eyebrows if you have 
lost. your eyes !” 
: Three days after they had eaten his apples 

00, 
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| species have immensely long feelers project- the locusts appear there is no blight or 
| ing out near the eyes. I noticed some of these | smaller insects about, 
feelers twice the length of the rest of the|they are mercifully sent to destroy the 
body. The bite of the largest kind is strong smaller and more dangerous insects when 


jupon his sash of silk and gold. They ate 
The head is always large | 








I noticed, however, that in the years! revived, and was hopping away. I recaught 
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Perhaps, therefore, 


they have multiplied exceedingly under the 
prolific suns of the East. 

But, they are a dreadful visitation. They 
ate holes in my clothes as I walked about. 
They got among Hamet’s arms, They 
choked up the barrels of his pistols, and fed 


away the tassel of his cap and the leathern 
sheath of his sword. My French debardeur 
dressing - gown, one month from Alfred's, 
might have been taken for a recent purchase 
at Rag Fair. They ate the sole of my slipper 
while I was asleep on a sofa. They ate my 
shirts in the wardrobe, and they eat my || 
stockings. Hamed’s “good man” never 
arriving, he catches many and puts them out 
of the window with much tenderness, The 
pasha, my host, with a touching faith in the 
goodness of God, goes about with a long || 
stick to save them from drowning when they 
are driven by the winds into his reservoir of 
gold fish. 

Perhaps the pasha is right: but I 
cannot be so good as he is. For, the || 
locusts eat the back hair off women’s heads 
while washing at the fountain, and the 
mustachios off gardeners while they sleep in 
the noonday shadow. They strip trees till | 
they look as if struck by lightning or burnt 
by fire. I see the plants green and gay in the 
moonlight, In the morning their freshness 
and beauty have departed. ! 

Families sit wailing in their fields over the | 
ruin of their little all. There is a story that 
the locusts have eaten a child while its 
mother was away at work. There is a tradi- 
tion that they once ate a drunken man who 
fell down in the kennel. Neither event is 
improbable, I saw a locust draw blood from 
the lips of an infant in its mother’s arms. 

They will not die. They seem to have 
neither sight nor hearing—vile things with 
nothing but mouths. If you catch one he 
will spring from your hold, and leaving his 
legs behind him go on as well asever. The 
Cadi had a little garden ; he had it watched 
day and night, for it was his pride, and full 
of far-away flowers. He kept fires surround- 
ing it night and day to prevent the locusts 
crawling in. When they had learned to fly 
he fired guns to turnaside their course. 
When they came in spite of this he turned a 
garden engine upon them. Then he buried 
them, but every green thing and every blossom 
was stripped from his garden for all that. 

They will not die. They can swim for 
hours. Hot water, cold water, acids, spirits, 
smoke, are useless. I plunged one in salt 
and water. He remained four minutes, and 
sprung away apparently uninjured. I re- 
caught him and smoked him for five 
minutes, Two minutes afterwards he had 
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the same locust, and buried him as deeply in 
the ground as I could dig with a pocket 
knife. I marked the place, and the next 
morning IJooked for my friend, but-he was 
gone, Nothing will kill them but smashing 
them to a jam with a blow, or boiling them. 
There is no protection against them. They 
despise and eat through ‘the thickest cloths, 
or sacking, or matting; and glass coverings 
for a large extent of ground=would be of 
course too expensive. The oily way i 
which one of my neighbours was enabled to 
save part of his harvest was by gathering his 
fruits and cutting down his cory when. the 
locusts came, and then burying his ‘pro* 
perty in holes dug in the ground and covered 
over with a heavy stone at the aperture, as I 
had seen the peasantry do in some parts of 
Western Africa. This saved him a little. 
No barn or room would have done so. 

Yet another three weeks, towards the end 
of July, and the cloud which has hovered 
over the land so long is clearing away. And 
there arises a great wind, so that the locusts 
are swept off in countiess armies to the sea, 
and so drowned. It is impossible to bathe for 
days, or to walk by the sea-shore, because of 
the stench of them. But, they are gone, and 
their bodies float over the sea like a crust, | 
extending to the opposite coast of Asia Minor. | 

I found out while busy with this subject, 
that the locusts were supposed to have come 
from Asia Minor;to Mytilene; that when 
they first appeared on the northern coast of 
the island, they were few in nmumber,—a 
greater portion of the flight which settled 
here having been probably drowned on their 
passage. It was not till the third year that 
they became so numerous and so mischievous 
as to cause alarm. Their devastations were 
principally confined to the vines and olives ; 
afterwards, they grew more general. 

Last year the inhabitants, dreading their 
return, endeavoured to take timely precau- 
tions for their destruction. There was some 
difficulty about this, however. It was neces- 
sary to apply to the Turkish local authorities. 
The local authorities were obliged to refer the 
matter to the Grand Sehoul-Islam, who pub: 
lished a fetfah, or decree, on the subject, .But 
the fetfah was not obtained without a great 
deal of importunity,as it was believed by many 
learned doctors that the demand was altoge- 
ther. contrary to Moslem law. . However, 
as the ravages of the locusts continued to in - 
crease to an extent, which seemed, to menace 
the revenue derived. from the island, a fetfah 
was at last issued. In virtue of this, permis- 
sion was given to destroy the locusts by 
all means save those of, fire. and water. 
It was necessary to evade this provision, 
since fire and water were universally, acknow- 

_ledged..as, the. only , effectual, megng_of 
destruction. 

The matter was now made the,subject.of a 
fixed legal regulation, by which every family 
was required io destroy from about, twelve to 





twenty-five pounds weight of locusts, accord- 
ing to their numbers, for the common benefit. 
Some of the villages where labour was scarce, 
paid this tribute in money. ; Twopence a 
pound was first, given for loeusts; but, tte 
ptice afterwards. sunk to-# farthing. " The 
efforts of some places were, however, defeated 
by the) indifference: or superstition of others; 
so that labour, time, and money were all lost, 
Mere; tham sevem hundred) thousand weight 
were destroyed without any visible effect on 
their numbers. Their weight at this time 
was about two hundred and seventy to the 
onnce,....., 

The ‘Turks resolutely refused to assist in 
these proceedings, They looked upon the 
visitation as the will of God, with which it 
was impious to linterfere.. The. captain 
of a ‘lurkish man-of-war, seeing a locust 
drowning in the sea, bade his favourite coffee- 
boy plunge into the water to save it. 

Some of the uneducated Greeks had also 
their own peculiar way of going to work. 
They insisted that the locusts had arrived in 
punishment for the sins of the community, 
and consequently that human efforts against 
them would be vain. It appeared to them 
that public prayers and processions were much 
more reasonable. They also applied to a cer- 
tain St. Tryphon ou the subject, for St. Try- 
phon is the recognised patron and protector 
of fields and plants.’ They likewise sent a 
deputation to Mount Athos, requesting St. 
Tryphon to come and pass a dew days at 
Mytilene—but he didn’t. 

It has been noticed that they appear, in- 
variably, about the middle of May, and that they 
die or depart in August. They are most/mis- 
chievous during the month of June... They have 
an objection to damp or marshy grounds, The 
females bury themselves in the earth when 
dying, probably, to conceal their. eggs. The 
males die aboveground, where the ants and 
smaller. insects speedily devour them. Nei- 
ther rain nor cold, however severe, appears 
to destroy or injure the eggs, which lie. in 
the ground like seed during. the winter, and 
burst. forth into life in the first warmth of 
summer. Each female is understood to have 
about. fifty young, which, in some measure, 
accounts for the astounding increase of the 
tribe. They. require about twenty’ days to 
attain their full growth ; sometimes longer, if 
the weather. is unfavourable, 
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